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Peter Wilh. Heb 


P. O. Box 17 23, D-5880 Liidenscheid 


Processing of thermoplastic materials 
and manufacture 
of injection moulds and dies 


Bemhanl Forster 

■ 1 

D-7530 Pforzheim • Westliche 151 : 
P.0, Box 660 ■ Tei. (07231) 4 07 62 
Telex 783 745 ring 

Men’s and women's 
automatic and Quartz watches 


Full information upon request! 



schoolsatchels, 
briefcases, 
college bags. 
Specialists 
conductors' purses 
waiters' purses 
cash bags 


LEONHARD HEYDEN 
Leather goods manufacturer 

P. O. Box 1 148 ■ D-5238 Hachenburg ' 
West Germany 



Band 

Saw 


All steel vices 


✓ 


vwih two spc-ecJs 
Cl 00 r p m - l40fiVmln 
1 260 r pm - BOO nV'miA 


• 


M ixl el 1251 : with AC inclni. 220.V/037 kW 
Model 1250 wiihdiiliirigiii.-iLfiinooc.Li 



75-100-125 
•150- 175 mm 





WAtTEft BLOM6ACH & CO. ■ 

■ Machine arid Tool Factory 

D-5630 Remscheld-Luettrlnghausen (Germany) 
. Tel.: 0 21 91/5 3Q 81-2 • Telex: 8 513 404 wbc 





Alpirsbacher Klosterforau 

the famous beer from the, Black Forest 

Carl Glauner, D-7297 Alplrsbach; Miarktplatz 1, " 

P. O. Box 1 220, West Germany 



Ideas in glass frotp Georgshiitte 







We are specialist producers of pressed glass and 
can deliver:. : 

gift articles - cake plates - ashtrays - vases and - "’ 1 '7 
many other if jams; v,, 1 ;" y' ! 

GEORGSHOTTE BECKER KG " 

, •:..;PT 3 ^ 74 ®9^P^W? se ^' , We'st;GerHi.ahy !'«. 
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Economy ready to 

‘ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

go - Bundesbank 


• A'i .'■'/■•I 




L et there bb no misunderstanding, 
Bumlesbank president ' 'Olnwr 
Emminger seemed to say after the liut 
session of the Central Bank Council, 
watchdug of the Deutschemurk. 

Credit restrictions did not herald the 
slightest change in money policy. They 
were merely imposed to mop up some 
of the hot money that had flowed into 
West Germany in recent weeks. 

The Frankfurt Bundesbank has ob- 
viously learnt its lesson. Once before, in 
1975. Frankfurt bankers and Bonn eco- 
nomists abruptly stemmed the tide of 
cheap and ready money, ending hopes 
of economic recovery. 

The situation is the same today. At 
last the economy is on the move, accor- 
ding to all five leading economic re- 
search institutes. ‘ •" * ■ ■ 

The economic outlook has not jusl 
improved: economic recovery is in full 
swing. Bonn is to blame for the public’s 
failure to notice the faster pace. 

Politicians have been worried that the- 
ir efforts to boost the economy might 

liimiiiiimiifiiimtmiiiiiitririiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuiiii 
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Since,. summer business has been so 
brisk that Herr Emminger expects 
growth to reach between three-and-u- 
half and four-and-a-half per cent by 
mid-1979. 

Thai would be a substantial improve- 
ment on the first half of Ibis year, 
which, with a growth rate of 2 # per 
cent, fell well below the Bonn Economic 
Affairs Ministry target of tliree-aml-n- 
half per cent for I he year. 

If the Bumlesbank and economic re- 
search institute forecasts prove accurate, 
llie 1978 target, long since written off. 
would appear more realistic. 

The five economic research institutes 
say economic growth this yer could re- 
ach lliree-and-u-half per cent, increasing 
lo four per cent next year. 

Since last June economic indicators 
have persistently pointed up. The con- 
struction industry and motor manufactu- 
rers are not alone in reporting good bu- 
siness. 

Nearly aU nvij-T imln-'ri'- rvp-rt 

higher orders and have been able to 
boost output. High growth rates are 
noted by all except down-in-the-dunips 
industries such as mining, iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, and one or two others. 

More and mare companies in mecha- 
nical engineering, the crucial capital 
investment sector, are reporting belter 
business. 

This is a particularly encouraging sign. 
Experience lias shown that one of the 
first signs of economic recovery is 
orders of equipment to manufacture 
consumer goods. 

Mas this siidJcn improvement since 
the summer recess been genuine? Time 




Welcome for Scheel 

Prime Minister Robert Muldoon wolcomos President Waltor Sclioel and his wife. Mildred, 
on their arrival at Christchurch airport on an official visit to Now Zealand. <rivu,>: d rJ » 


and the updating of econoinii statislii:. 
alone will tell. 

But the trend is su widely based and 
pitapuL, die .iu promising liiai ljii- 
tious optimism’’ is for onCc an under- 
statement from Bunn. 

Ecciiuinic recovery programmes invol- 
ving DM.t5.OOOm in extra government 
spending finally seem to have achieved 
results. 

The stale has chosen to forgo lax re- 
venue. Inflation is down. Over the past 
six months both sides of industry have 
netted higher profits and take- home pay 
than for years. 

Yet another economic booster pro- 
gramme, number 13. is in the pipeline. 
H includes the abolition of payroll lax, a 
controversial move in recent months. 


High noon compromise 


|P0RT - - Page 16 

'. Blind sportsman enjoy , j 

taking hard:khooksrT r '" 1 *' s -T i 

'Bfnmniiiiniiu i iii;ii iiiiii i jiiiiiiiiHiiitiiii i nil iiiiniiiiiuiiiiii | 

nojy and decided this TiitteT|pl foover-l 
fall their hand. - \ 

; In the past Bolin ■ has bepp qulcfc to-: 
plairri that every little economic swallow! 
heralded a glorious summer. This tiiriej 
foey . preferred to talk of . a slight hn-j 
Nve men t. ' , ' j 

[The Opposition ' could hardly be ex-1 
Md to point ' out that the ecbhomy.; 

in fact making arspeedy recovery, so : 
rais .unaccustoihed role - lihs'.Ufieh assdm- j 

W .fpr bnce by the usuplljr nltra;cautjoiis . 

Bundesbank.' .V* - • 1 ■ J. :•« i ' V- - : - ; 

! -The, Bundesbank liasteen souhilipg.a 1 
confident note from Frankfurt, claiming ; 
!la t “indispensable prerequisites foriseff- ; 
supporting economic, growth’* now exist, j 


over 


■ :&■ ,fci rh» •*; i 1 ini 

k,-/> Tl j i{: {•h*/;/ 


int0 ful|lforcc . 


put the Deriibcndic TbhiitaJle Al- 
liance; nieetiiig in Wiridlioek’s' old Ger-' 
iliiin gymnasium, spent montlis drafting 
a constitution Which 1 ' will n6w not conic 


T he Prettyia compromise 1 reads as, 
t hough Windhoek;' capital of the 
future s'ttftc'of Namibia, yrere.dii a (fade 
route somewhere in the Far East, not in 
South-West Africa, i ; v 1 ' ■ 

Botli sides evidently fee) they haV? 


struck a bargain witllbut losing face,' and 
noiv Iw6 elections ani lo be Iield inslead; 
of one. 

South Africa and the 1 democratic par- 
ties of The Sbuth-West are To stick id. 
their deadlines: elections by the end of 
tlie/ear hud independence from 1 Ju no- 
tify: : •' ■' : 1 


1 The five Western members of the UN 
Security Council 1 persuaded Pretoria to 
abide by l|ie Sequ^ly. Council resolution 
and . hold a second e^ulion next year. 

.- This second L’jcttion is To be held 
under UN supervision and will be con- 
tested by the Morxfst-orientated Swapo. s 

"It may 'be flclunisy compromise but it 
might J jiisl Work, ' depending ' Oil ' the 
commoiiserise and goodwill of the pfi'r- 
tiCS’ concerned. • 1 : ■ : 1 >: 

- 

South Africa certainly seems to have 
made some) concessions, -and since Pre- 


IE it all happuis. as indeed ii may. 
with no further serion* trouble in lt‘r 
eien trade and dmm^tii ei-s| increa’-e-. 

i.'.l". lu viilhm K.ro-n i 1 - 1 -. l.iiuV-, n 

still he a lung trine before the country's 
longest post-w.ir euuronuY crisis am he 
forgotten. 

Growth rates will still slop far short 
of ending uiiempleymeul. si ill hovering 
short of a million. 

During the crisis 1. 600,000 jobs luve 
been abolished, mostly by ratioiialisalion, 
while high birthrate years will conlinue 
to leave school and compete for jobs 
until 1985. 

At the best of limes we shall have to 
think in terms of redistributing work 
among a larger work force. f ri [ Z fc ni ] 

(Frankfurter RimJschau. 21 October 19761 


toria lias gradually abandoned many past 
ideas und viewpoints on South-West Af- 
rica, the inflexible Boers can fairly be 
said to have gone a long way towards 
meeting UN demands. 

Racial discrimination by law no longer 
exists iiv South-West. Pass laws and the 
notorious .ifnimorailty. Aat hove both., 
abolislujd.- . , , , : ,- ! 

=-• The dccisioh to gnml the former 
mamluted territory rull iiidcpendciicei 
and ullow election^ on the, one man pne 
vote .principle hps beei): a, another leap; 
forward. - r- • -i : r 

Ol her 1 moves have merely been ; at-' 
tempts lo nidnlpuhiie developments and 
maintain the: , enisling ; power ; structure. 
But UN-supervised q|eptiQns aye now .to 
be. held] and, Swapo iwill .bo .$iven its 
chaneq. t 

' Does Si^lpo stand much of a Chaik’o 
in Namibia itself? Whnt does* South Af-. 
fica sttinil , tp ; win^pr losg? .It isTyard to 
say, but a jopjf at tljpTigun’s niayjitjIp.,,; 

: Napij|jia. L .i^r roughly ; jJixee-p nd r a- £=* H. 

-^Contfnued oA pag# 2- •' J: - ; 'v"t 
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■ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Church sends 
out papal 
shock waves 

T wice In few week the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has shown that it still has 
the power to electrify the world . 

John Paul I entered the first conclave 
an unknown cardinal and emerged for 
just over a month as a Pope who dis- 
urmed the world with his smile. 

His sudden death prompted fresh 
speculation over his likely successor. 
Few pundits would have banked on the 
now Pope beluga non-Italian. 

Bui if lie were, they would laive ex- 
pected him to he a cardinal from an un- 
objectionable country such as Holland 
or Austria, perhaps even South America, 
where two-third of tho world’s Catho- 
lics live. 

No-one expected the conclave lo elect 
a cardinal from an Past bloc country. 

The new Pope was a rank outsider, 
{ind anything but an unproblematic car- 
dinal from a free country previously 
tipped as a likely candidate. 

John Paul II is a Pole who was arch- 
bishop of Cracow, a diocese which in- 
cludes Auschwitz, mid in Poland he had 
always been just outside the limelight 
occupied by Cardinal Wyszinski, the 
imperious Polish .priniqle of world 
repute. 

Wlial is so sensational about his dec- 
110,1 ,s out that the conclave’s choice fell 
on a cardinal no-one hud previously 
considered. ■ : * 

In gaining a Mo-thirds majority' Par- 1 
ifiiiid Woj'tyfu must have been hacked by 
Itulians and conservatives, representatives 
of the restless Third World and of the 
iich, anti-Communist West. 

The majority preferred a Pole to an 
Italian, and the first Pope since the Icitb 
century not to conu* from Italy comes 
from, of all places, a Communist coun- 
try. 

The Italians gave him a spontaneous 
hand but the country that has really 
been overwhelmed is Catholic Poland, 
where his election is sure to strengthen 
the church. 


. It help embattled Christians 

in Czechoslovakia and the Balkan states? 
We shall see soon enough; The election 
of an East bloc cardinal as Pope may 
have been wildly acclaimed, but it will 
only have a shock-wave effect where the 
authorities have no option but to toler- 
• dte it. • " 1 ' • 1 . . 

hi choosing (he name John Paul II 
the new Pope has signalled his intention 
of carrying on the work of his predeces- 
sors. 

His life story has earned him a fund 
of international goodwill. He is the son 
of a poor Polish workman, and as a 
young priest pastoral duties took him to 
the Polish mining communities in 
France and Belgium. 

He was sentenced to hard labour by 
the Nazis in occupied Poland and ended 
the war in an annexe of Dachau concen- 
tration cainp. 

Yet lie was one of the foremost advo- 
cates of forgiveness and reconciliation 
between Poles and Germans. 

fn addition to personal experience of 
suffering and injustice, John Paul II 
conics from an embattled church, which 
cannot fail to have repercussions for the 
Homan Catholic Church as a whole. 

He is unlikely to take a soft line. 
John Paul ]| can be expected to be firm 
oil doctrine and tradition. Having suffer- 
ed and fought for his church, he is 
keenly aware of the value of freedom. 

So he is sure to be regarded as a pro- 
vocahon by both the East, where free- 
dom is denied, and lire West, where 
awareness of freedom’s worth lias 
atrophied. 

H is loo early to .forecast the new 
lopes Oslfwlitik- hut he is sure to com- 
bine aiiti-Conmiunisiii with a lair 
amount of criticism of capitalism. 

Many fee! the election of the fir*i 
non-Italian Pope for 500 years marks a 
turning point. But docs if really riican 
more than the opening of door? Next 
time, maybe, a non- European might be 
elected Pope. 

Yet a turning point it nonetheless is. 
l or the first time in centuries of Popes 
Trom the free world a representative of 
an embattled church has takpn charge. 

Even unbelievers cannot fail to be Im- 
pressed by a Pope who endured hards- 
hip, taunts and privation, even impri- 
sonment in a concentration camp for 
the sake of his beliefs. 

Bernd Nd lessen 

(Honnovcrschd Allgemelne, 18 October 1978) 


EEC has growing pains 
over three new nemhers 


B efore long the EEC Nine will be- 
Twelve. Since the restoration of 
democracy in Greece and Portugal in 
1974 and Spain in 1975-77, Common 
Market leaders have agreed that the 
three must be allowed to join the Euro- 
pean Community. 

Greece, Portugal and Spain .are semi- 
developed countries on the southern 
fringe of Europe, but for political re- 
asons they could not be refused admis- 
sion. 

Greece applied to join the EEC in 
1975 and Spain and Portugal followed 
last year, 

It has always been ‘.obvious * 'that 
southward expansion of tlic EEC would 
prove much more difficult than the 
1973 northward growth lb include Brit- 
ain, Ireland and Denmark. 1,1 1 

Ihit the deeper government specialists 
and Brussels Eurocrats 'go 'into .the de- 
tails, the more formidable the difficul- 
ties appear. 

In a number of EEC countries far- 
mers and small businessmen,- ev^n the 
workers, seem most uneasy at the pros- 
pect. 

French Gaullist. jeader Jacques Chirac 
and the; French Communists, strange 
bedfellows, are both openly opposed to 
Common Market i members hip for 
Greece, Spain and Portugal. 

Yet Greece’s negotiations with the 
Nine, in progress since 1976, will soon 
reach the stage when the last major deci- 
sions oil transitional arrangements can 
he made. 

, .Negotiations witli Portugal have just 
odiaally begun. 

The Nine are nonetheless clearly re- 
luctant. President. Giscard d’Estaing of 
France has written to the other ‘eight 
heads of government asking how EEC 
institutions are going to function when 
membership is increased to a dozen. 

The Common Market Commission in 
Brussels, the European parliament-arid 
other EEC bodies would grow too large 
and unwieldy, and this is by no means 
the only problem. ; 

M. Giscard d’Estaing is particularly 
womed about voting in'tfie Council of 


Continued from page 1 

times the size or West Germany but has 
a population of only 880,000, about half 
of whom have the vote. 

J ll€ l^est ethnic group are the 
400,000 Ovambos in the north; followed 
by roughly 100,000 whites, 30 per cent, 
of whom are of German origin. 

Then come about 100,000 Hottentots 
Hcreros, 50,000 Kavangos 
and 50,000 hulf-castes. 

Between densely-populatioii Ovnnibo- 
lund m the north and the developed, in 
parts mainly white, areas in the centre 
and south there is some of the most in- 
hospitable desert in the world. 

It remuins to be seen whether Swapo 
Can exercise enough attraction or wield 
enough power in (lie north, but even if 
it gains some support among the Ovom- 
bqs, it will find H, difficult to gain 
ground in the south by guerrilla tactics. 

To wage bush warfare you need bush; 
not hundreds of miles of treeless waste,’ 
and urban terror cah be kept iii' check 
provided it Jacks public backing. 


Namibia 


This accounts for the tactics of Swapo 
extremist leader Sain Nujoma. What he 
wonts is power, not elections. But since 
no-one seems willing to hand it to him 
on a plate, lie is playing along half- 
heartedly. 

In all likelihood the extremist wing of 
Swapo will lose next year’s elections. So 
South Africa can look forward to deve- 
lopments in a calmer frame of minc|. 

There are two possibilities, both of 

winch have their advantages from . the 
South African viewpoint: 

- The elections muy lead to the 
jo mi a don of a multiracial government 
in Windhoek, in which I case Pretoria 
need have no -misgivings about continu- 
ing to cooperate with Namibia, . . 

-, A compromise m i g i lt lhcn be .reached 
° i ■ 8 a South African enclave 
which includes (he South-WesCs only 
deep-water port and substantial uranium 
fields. 

* ' • "i i • , ; • : ! i 

— Swapo ..may take power, /.in. 


which case. South Africa can still reheat 
into the laager. There would then be a 
mass exodus of the white middle class 
with its technological and organisational 
skills. 

The whites would head for South Af- 
rica, which would benefit from their abi- 
lities. 1 

The West is pursuing a risky policy 
but the prospects are good. An example 
would be set if it were to succeed in 
bringing about a peaceful transition.'. 

The transition from a multiracial po- 
pulation under authoritarian . white . rule 
to a democratically fait ail'd economical- 
ly efficient system of vbluiitafy coopera- 
tion would be seen '.to be feasible'.' :>E 

' ■ 1 ! ' > ■ -.'i 

Rhodesia would stand, to benefit, as 
would socialist Angpia and Mozambique. 
Western lies W|th lf thpse £oiw$jqs W 
i|0t, been brpken. off, nor, JiaVe their ties 
with the West. . 

. •i-.. i 

if, on, the other hand, the venture 
proves, a failure, crisis, will. be imminent: 
and not only in southern Africa.,. , ... ; j 
■' . I m* , fian$,ffejg$rt',.x 
(SUddeutsdie Zeltung, 20 October 1978) 


Ministers. Britain, France and Denmjri- 
are already at loggerheads over this W 
‘Ji^onpection with Greece's 1 inemb' 

The French proposal is to anrii 
three EEC elder statesmen to draft si. 
tiotis. Pans is at pains to point out \h 
the proposal is not a pretext to posi^. 
Greek' accession to the Common i 
but this would seem to be the result 
A number of EEC governments * 
not enthusiastic about commissioning m 
another memorandum on how to w 
better and faster decisions from ih 
Council of Ministers. 

British, French and Danish parlianitiv 
jarians jealously guard their privileges, « 
in practice the proposals would tA 
nowhere. 

The Tindemans Report, during tat 
re 1975, say's everything that needs |ol* 
said on the subject. 

Bonn and Whitehall, arc not keen un 
tl|C. .French and. Italian calls -for farm 
policy changes by the Nine as a audi- 
tion pf Greek membership. ' . 

Bonn, us, current chairman of. Ik 
Council. of Ministers, would like to reach 
a compromise. • 

One can . understand punedta 
Schmidt wanting firstly to gain am’p- 
tance of the proposed Eruopean Mon- 
etary System by the end of the year, re- 
gardless qf resistance both inside and 
outside the EEC. 

There are limits to the work even a 
head of government can put in. But a 
grout . deal is at slake politically if the 
Greek membership talks fail jo end sat- 
isfactory by the end of the ycin. 

hi the first half of 1979. France will 
chair, the Council of Ministers, and 
France will find it much harder to acce- 
lerate the proceedings because French 
political parties are opposed to EEC 
expansion, 

It would ..makq , sense to increase by 
one the number of representatives on 
EEC bodies when Greece joins, which, 
given the need for ratification, will not 
be until 1981 in any case. 1 •. 

The more difficult institutional 1 issues 
facing a 12-member EEC can be settled 
afterwards. Spain and Portugal will not 
become Common Market members until 
1985 or so, by which time there will be 
u second directly-eiectcd European Par- 
liament. •' 

The consequences in air three -woulJ- 
be member-countries of the Common 
Market could prove most unpleasant if* 
decision on Greece’s membership, bitf 
were postponed fioW fritf tfivstr 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 23 October 191*) 
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Trying to find lessons 
of Hesse and Bavaria 



Ti^TiiWerm election results in Bavaria 
IV land Hesse signally failed, to pro- 
tide politicians in Bonn and Munich ' 
frith any clear guide jo what. step, fo take 
flext. ■ 

I Voleis' remained true to tlieir parlies, 
swings one way or the other Were neglig- 
ible to the paint of apathy, aritl' trends 
were hard to find. 

. The ball ’was lobbed firmly btfck to 
the politicians,- as though voters 1 ' were 
telling them to gel'Ort ivith it arid cdlm-' 
up with a few bright ideiis. 1 

This is certainly: 1 true of the Bonn 
Opposition; the Christian Democrat:! 
ran by no means be sure of regaining 
power in 1980. But 1 the Sociul'and Free 
Democrats are not without problems 
either. ■ ■ 1 

In Bavaria the Christian Social Union, 
led by Franz Josef Strauss, kept its abso- 
lute majority and came within three per 
cent of its record poll of 62 per cent. 

Yet the signs were nowhere near as 
favourable for the CSU as last lime 
arotmd. Ami the Christian Democrats 
fared extremely well in Hesse loo. 

The Opposition vote, seen as a num- 
ber rather than a percentage, has stabi- 
lised. The two sides are roughly equal in 
strength and minor fluctuations are en- 
ough to dtkidc the general election out- 
come. 

The Social and Fret Democrats can 
naturally breathe a sigh of relief. The 
SPD has regained ground and the FDI* 
is back in the running after a disastrous 
showing at the polls in Hamburg and 
Lower Saxony last June. 

But the long-term outcome is unde- 
cided. In Hesse coalition voters helped 
the Free Democrats to clear the five-per- 
cent hurdle. In Bavaria they were an 
option for voters who fancied neither 
the all-powerful CSU nor the local SPD, 
not a particularly attractive alternative. 

It many by wring to say that votes 
were only lent to the Free Democrats, 


C DU leader Helmut >Kohl thinks the 
debate in the Bonn Opposition on. 
the need for a. fourth party ,is Over- now. 
that the Bavarian- election campaign 'has 
teen fought and. won.-- v . < •. 1 
,; The fourth) party would be. a national 
CSU, the Bonn Opposition party led by- 
Franz JoseF Strauss in .Bavariain:- 
Herr Kohl,: whose CDU is I represented' 
everywhere except in Bavaria, told the 
CDUiexecutive in Bonn on 16 October, 
Hie day after. the Bavarian elections! that- 
Christian: : Democrats must r regard.' 'the 

issue as Shelved:: . ’> ' : 

They- oufcht not to allow themselves 1 
to have the fourth party issue- foisted on 1 
them by political opponents. } " ■ ■ •• - ; 

in Munich, CSU general, secretaiy Ge- 
mid Tahdler said ■ the ■ Bavarian < election 
did :not indicate a- ■ need: for change . in- 
CSU. poUdesi ' -. i ■ 

The fourth party was riot at jdsue un- 
til after the SchlesNvlg-Holstein elections 
next sprihgat the ‘earliest. 1 : : ,j: ‘ .»■ : 
•CDU and i CSU failed; W understand- 
w by Social and Free Defnoorats were 
w omed,.gbout- Opposition : unity, which 


but it would be equally, mistaken to talk: 
of consolidation of the FDP vote. .. [ 
The Liberals are not in a position on 
their own to reshape the entire pqrty-pri-l 
lit real landscape. Their leeway is strictly j 
limited. ! | 

Next spring Land assembly elections! 
are to be held simultaneously in Sullies- j 
wig-Holstcin and the Rhineland-Paluti-j 
nate. In Schleswig-Holstem, the FDP; 
has resolved to go into coalition with! 
the SPD if the opportunity arises. In the 
Rhincland-Palatinatc, the Free Demo-: 
units' 'are not committing themselves. 

! This disparity could well prove as dis- 
astrous as the, FDP*s split personality 
last June, whop (he Free Democrats 
were in coalition with the Social Demo-, 
crab in Hamburg and with the Christian 
Democrats in uiegh bon ring Lower Sjxq- 

ny- 

In both Luiulcr they failed to pull the 
necessary five per cent and were unce- 
remoniously turfed (Out of the stale as- 
semblies. 

Bavaria, where the FDP similarly re- 
fused lo commit itself on n potential 
coalition partner, proved nothing. Given 
the overwhelming CSU majority, coali- 
tion commitments were wishful thinh- 

iiii'.. 

In the Khinckiiul-I'alatinatc, home 
state of CDU leader Helmut Kolil. tile 
Christian Democrats may have an abso- 
lute majority, but the margin is narrower 
and the Free Democrats arc more likely 
In he asked to slate their pn-ferenee. 

- The Christian Democrats can certain- 
ly not expect to regain power in 19S0 in 
coalition with the FDP. They will have 
to make up their minds; either launch 
Herr Strauss’s Bavarian CSU as a nation- 
al party or realign (heir entire policy. 

There is no point in awaiting the out- 
come of the next election. The signs are 
that they will prove no more conclusive, 
and besides, Herr Strauss claims to be 
unmoved by what he calls percentage 
point mythology. 

The debate on whether or not to 
launch the CSU as a fourth national 
party could well harm the Opposition in 
more ways than one. 


Bid to damp 
fourth party 
speculatipn 

Iii .■i-.'i i : ! 1 •• • •' 

was the. tIGhristian« Democrats’ supreme: 
gopd,’’. .(] ■ i i.. • .- . 

, , $PD leader Willy. Brandt said he- .still 
expected the CSU to take the plunge as 
a national* party. SPD genera] secretary 
Egon: Balir said Helmut Kohl had been 
given a lesson at > t(ie; polls in Hesse and 
Franz Josef Strauss one in Bavaria:!. rin>j 
-, The iCSUi polled ,.59*r : per ; cent in' Ba- 
varia, which Herr Strauss saw.as Qiglori- 
ousi-yictory. 1 . 'He would be conferrlhg 
with .outgoing’ Bavarian -Prime Minister 
Affons i Goppel before n the end of llje 
week, he said. ■ I ■: ■ 

-..Herr iStrauss, . due to succeed Herr 
Goppel . as . Bavarian premier on 6 No- 
vember said: he would >take dare ahd time 
in appointing lilsCabinet. \ .‘.'j 


They would be ill-advised to hedge 
their bets and split a little, having de- 
cided that a fourth party might not. win 
the extra vo test hey need. . . i 

Let us assume, for instance, that CDU 
and CSU issue separate election mani- 
festos and refuse to commit themselves 
on their joint Shadow. Chancellor/ 

The loser in any such arrangement 
would almpst certain ly > be Herr Kojil, 
wl^om .the Social and Fjee Democrats 
would accuse pf 'wipnjijig to take over as, 
Cjtqncellor yet uot ey^n being, allowed 
to lead the Christian Democrats in, their 
general electicjm campaign. 

Besides, a vaciiiating Opposition is, 
doing its prospects in forthcoming Land, 
electjons no good; It is merely, diverting 
attention from what ought to be its' 
chief, concern: to cast itself in the role, 
of a convincing alternative iu the ruling 
coalition. : , 

This is wlut the |tbu should be con-, 
centrating on at it^ Ludwigsliafun party 
conference, rather Ilian making do with 
a manifesto that uses generalisations lo 
paper over contradictions ami refers lo 
future tasks in euphemisms. 

It is high time the Christian Demo- 
crats bridged what CDU general secre- 
tary Hejiicr Geisslcr has termed their 
credibility gap. 

A volte- face is riot what is needed. 
No-one would believe in it, least of at I 
the CD Us own supporters. What the 
Christian Democrats need is the courage 
tu lake a calculated risk. 

Individual Christian Democrats are 
selling an example. They include Frank- 
furt mayor Walter Wallmann, Stuttgart 
premier l ot liar Spalh, West Berlin shad- 
ow mayor Richard vein Weizsiickcr and 
Hanover Economic Affairs Minister 
Waller Lcislcr Kiep. 

Were these men clearly to influence 
the policy or I ho CDU as a whole, and 
LDU leader Helmut Kohl |u hack iJiein 
against resolute opposition on at least a 
few controversial issues, a few more 
voters might yet be persuaded that the 
Christian Democrats are more liberal in 
outlook than they have seemed to be for 
some time. 

Much is at stake at the LuJwigshufcn 
CDU conference: the party’s future and 
its forthcoming election prospects. Herr 
Kohl and his party would be wrong to 
believe that Herr Strauss’s handsome but 
not overwhelming showing at the Ba- 
varian polls has solved all their prob- 

,cnis - Rolf Zundel 

(Die Zcli.20 October 1978) 


He; did not believe in sweeping 
changes. It might be advisable in a 
bankrupt company, but the CSU was 
doing good business; 1 
The CSU fell three percentage points 
short of its record performance, faring 
worst in areas traditionally staunchly 

In the Bavarian Forest area; bordering 
on Czechoslovakia, the CSU pblled five 
per cent less than in 1974, when it im- 
proved on its previous showing by three 
per cent to a high.qf 6fj3 per cent. 

In conjpariSoh with ,1974 the Social 
Democrats won three fflorf sqats to take 
ifterq ' to 'seven, ; Ojc ( . repialridtjf being 
elected tiy propdriiopal 1 ' Representation 
via the state list. 1 

The 'closest contest was 'in Hof- West, 
whiert 1 Willi Kaiser (SPD) beat Georg 
vort Walddrifels (CSU) 'by 191 * votes. 

The highest margin was in Ncumarki 
in . the Bayppan. Forest,,, where . Hans 
Spilzner of. the G$U : polled 743 iperccnt 
of constituency . votes; and . ;the Social 
Democratic cpnd jd^tc . 1 p.7 p^r ceqt. . 

•if' ;p ■ Ole Wel( f tin.Qs(ober 1978) 


Strauss sets 
sights on : 
bi g issues 

B avarian Prime Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss (as he will be from 6 No- 
vember) plans to have liis views heard 
not only on financial affairs but on 
other national issues. 

He started in the very interview in 
which he announced this intention. 

At least a quarter of t|te Opposition 
financial spokesman’s time vyas devoted 
to Africa, on which he appeared to have 
detailed .knowledge, especially .about i lie 
Ovainbo, tribp in Namibia. , , 

Docs Herr Strauss 'really believe that 
as Bavarian premier lie cun extend Ills 
ilifliiciKjL* to the. conduct of foreign af- 
fairs in, Bonn? , 

. The constitution allows lire Liinder no 
more than participation, or .a say. in 
federal government legislation and ad- 
ministration, no less hut no more. 

He knows- full well that his future ac- 
tivities will be hampered by consiitu* 
tional coni mints the Opposition has al- 
ready exploited to the limil in the Ihin- 
desnil (upper house of the Bonn parlia- 
ment). 

He also appreciates that Iris CSU 
parly headquarters in Munich is not ex- 
actly a hub of world affairs. 

The Bavarian lender's claims to politi- 
cal influence still exceed by far Hie 
power lie cornu lands hy virtue of lus 
oft ices. 

The only solution tu this am l relic- 
tion is that lie seriously intends tn go 
ahead with wind everyone else is talking 
about and establish his CSU as a nation- 
al party alongside hut in com pel it ion 
with the C1M ' . 

As leader of a national CSU Herr 
Strauss would indeed he entitled to voice 
his views on all aspects of politics, and 
not merely when they affect Bavaria. 

As leader of a fourth party lie would 
also no longer need lo pay even forni.il 
heed to the claims to leadership of 
CDU leader Helmut Kohl. 

Herr Strauss has claimed For the past 
four years that the Bonn Opposition 
parties could attract more voters if they 
were to part company at the polls. 

This, lie says, is the only way in 
which the CDU and CSU can possible 
hope to oust the Social Democrats in 
Bonn without the support of the Free 
Democrats. 

But what right-wing support can the 
CSU possibly hope to mobilise that is 
not already wholeheartedly in favour of 
the Bonn Opposition? 

Helmut Kohl’s view, as put by CDU 
general secretaiy Heiner Geissler, is 
more plausible. He says extra voters qan 
only. be gained io the left of the CDU 
by adding a 1 few social and liberal flou- 
rishes to Attrac t . coal j t Ion . Supporters. 
V'isui ^ tJte CDf] i?' to mo ve a ; little 
further to the l^ft of th? political spec--- 
tram will ' it not need a nation?! C$U. to 
ensure right-wing support? . , i ' ; 

. Although . this . strategic. Argument 
sounds convincing it remains a doubtful 
stayter. Who. is going to back Hie fourth 
pqrty outside, Bavaria? , j. , , v .. 

< Whlch leading. CDU politician could 
afford : to risk switohlrig allegiance : Ua 
Herr : Slraass?i ' .1 ••! 

No matter hbw^the argument 4rc put* 
none of them really carries tori viction, 
or proves the need for a fourth F pdrty. 

• Not, that ik, 'unless ybu"Happen to be 
Franz 'JoserstHtuss.' ■ 1 _ • / 1 1 

V-.j-r/i • Wemer Kcttepbatfi , 

(KBlner Stadt-Anzelger, 17 October .1 97,B) 
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Unemployment drops but 
debate gets hotter 


In May 1078 tha following 
percentage* of registered 
unemployed ware: 


A closer look at the 
.■^unemployeds 


m 


Not prepared to move home 


Unskilled 





'i t , 


A t the very moment when the un- 
employment rate iir the Federal 
Republic of Germany is about to drop 
to an annual average of less than one 
million for the first time since 79?4, : the 
debate on unemployment is becoming 
holler than ever. ’ 

Accusations are being made that the 
Federal Lahour Office has resorted to il J 
legal means in its stepped-up efforts to 
tlnd jobs for die unemployed, oven if the 
jobs are changes ffont previous occupa- 
tions. 

Protests have been coming in furious- 
ly against a court ruling that forced, an 
unemployed teacher to temporarily ac- 
cept a lesser jab. 

On the collective bargaining front it 
is becoming increasingly obvious that 
the next round will see an all-out bid 
for the 35-hour week. 

But the conflict shown by the criti- 
cism of the Labour Office’s handling of 
job broking and by the new collective 
bargaining strategy of the trade unions 
docs not go very deep. It comes down to 
the fact that both criticism and new 
strategy are out of keeping with the 
economic upswing in the offing. 

As the economy picks up, so. do job 
opportunities for those willing to work. 
And this provides a lever to prod those 
who are unwilling. Moreover, the jobless 
wanting to work are now less in need of 
support by a union policy pretending to 
be able to create new jobs. 

The discrepancy disappears completely 
on digging deeper. Those who consider 
it intolerable that the Labour Office 
should demand, more vocational and 
geographic mobility on the part of job- 
seekers act the way the way they have 
always acted;- along the lines of a 
chiefly social policy which aims at being 
charitable. 

Jn the dispute about whether a job is 
an imposition on an unemployed person 
(bey once more attempt to set them- 
selves up as the warm-hearted against 
the hard-hearted, as SDddeutsehe Zei - 
tung recently put it. 

. Those who believe that shorter work- 
ing hours would considerably .increase 
the number of jobs have remained faith- 
ful to tfieir own tenets, They, still be- 
lieve, as they did five, or (en years ago, 
[hat social problems, can best be solved 
by ever greater demands on. the GNP. : 

The fact that exactly the opposite is 
I me and that it is thc^e very demands 
which have caused our problems leaves 
them cold. They view this as’ a reaction- 
ary altitude. 

But the labour situation provides 


Working uiider conditions no-onc 
would like to see again, they created tlie 
conditions that Would one day enabje 
them to do the job for Mich they were 
trained. ' ' 1 ' ■ 1 11 

Secondly: in the 5Gs and early 60s, 
the tpdc unions’ distribution of income 
policy, in spite of Complaints by em- 
ployers and unaffected by opposition 
frbm their own ranks, obtained no more 
for their members than was feasible in 
the interests of sustained prosperity. 

The number of jobs grew faster than 
demand. As a result, everybody who 
wanted to work found a job, and afflu- 
ence increased steadily. 

Thirdly: Gradually, with growing af- 
fluence, the efforts that brought this, 
about were forgotten 
Granted the growth crisis In lire mid- 
60s was not primarily a Consequence of 
excessive expectations of future national 
wealth and the attendant demand for its 
institution, although it liad something to do 
with it. 

For the last time (in 1967 and 1968) 
trade unions and public service organisa- 
tions temporarily curbed their demands 
— only to increase them disproportiona- 
tely in the following years. 

They issued drafts against the future 
that existed only in dreams. Investments 
had been stagnating since the end of 
the last decade, while the burdens im- 
posed on business by the social security 
system grew as rapidly as did the- social 
security, payments by the state., , , .. 

Only due to the passing upswing of 
the world economy in the early 70s were 
we able to indulge in the illusion that 
we would be able to honour the drafts 
regardless of their amount and without 
jeopardising employment. 

We should know better today because 
we are now taced with the irritating fact 
that many businesses are not employing 
new people even If they sorely need 
them. 

The construction inJustry especially 
would rather forgo a new order than hire 
more labour because it knows that a 
man once hired cannot be laid off. Not 


Health handicapped 

*: Out of work for more than a year 

I -Only 1 Intartiiteti in 
; • ' : part-tlmelworK.i; 


Percentage analyili 

n Wont 


I Kffi 11 \ 

!? 55 and older . , Wl White-collar 

Age Linder 20 // J • 

a" i".. M.m 


BIummIiJ 


. /M, ¥ ' . • • ' W 

Never worked before ■ 

foreigner! IWPfT Gyqui 
^ Total more than. 100 % treatise more than 
one Item, may have been ticked 


only does the industry 'have; to pay high 
wagts but on top there is also the en- 
ormous and rising burden of social secu- 
rity payments. 

' Critics,' especially ' in the trade 
unions, are not all that wrong in claim- 
ing that business refuses to employ. 

But they fail to pondtr that this re- 
fusal is based on 'economic reasons and 
that this happens to he pari of a society 
based on freedom of decision. 

Nonetheless, the trade unionists have 
dubbed their present demands arid those 1 
planned for the winter as an “employ- 
ment policy”. 

They are in for a rude awakening: this 
policy is more likely to strengthen the 
determination % business to withhold 
new jobs than to provide them. ‘ 

It is wrong in the interests of the job- 
less to oppose the move whereby the 
unemployed would now have to accept 
lesser jobs or be expected to move. 

The less the Labour Office expects of 
them the smaller their chances of fin- 
ding a new job and the greater tlie reluc- 
tance by business (and the working po- 
pulation which has to pay for the un- 
employed) to bear the manifold burdens 
of unemployment. 

It is also - again in the- interests of 
the jobless -, wrong to believe that all 
that is necessary is* to reduce- working 
hours by one-eighth, to. 35 a week, in 
order to create more jobs. Such a . policy: 
will be welcomed only by those who 
have work, while doing nothing for 
those out of work. • • .. . 


believe that shorter work- 1VT 1 /» 

: No hope for some workless 

wh tenets, They, still be- ' '.»■*" • : • 

StofiKJS says research report 

demands on. the GNP. : i 

* view "’ is LwlESar £ 
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wo /’experience " ^ '° ' Car " from pos| - T T -employment will remain unsnlis- 

«■* v* 

wmSess”of Qf hSEt?” 0 Berli "’ ■ n ! i,S 

willingness. of millions of job-seckers to n . , „ , ■ ■-••••' 

work. The highly-qualified technical was Bu *. th ° «1"|WUYeia* or uncinplpy- 
8 rateful for a chance .to feed his family ment ls M . hkely t0 d , ro P slightly: below the 
by the lowliest of jobs. ^ one million mark, for the first time since 

Teachers , look on jobs in the con- I975 ‘ ' ' ' : 1 

sfruction industry, mechanical engineers . ,r is doming increasingly clear that- 
worked in agriculture (ind former entre- will be almdst -iiripdssiblo to find 
preneurs started a business in some di- w Ork for certain kinds of job-seekers. 1 
lapidated shack with Ihe simplest of For Insiancb,’ the ntiidber of ' severely 
equ pment. disabled and- elderly jobless is increasing 


But tlm annual average of unemploy- 
ment ;is likely to drop slightly: below the 
one million mark,for the first time since 
1975, . ; i . 


f " — UIIC III 

tour jobless has been unemployed for 
more than a year, and 100,000 have been 
walbng for employment longer than two 
years. ' ■ . , . ; ‘ . ... , ” 

Having Studied the figures for tlie se- 
cond quarter of 1978, DIW concludes 
that the number, of jobs has increased' 
only slightly. (20,000 over filename per- 
iod last year), - while, short-shift' work’’’ has 
diminished. - -■> : . . 

Employment figures between -March 
and June rose by a mere 10,000,'thoiigh 
lay-offs have been slightly oyercomperi- 
sated by new hiring. : 

The drop in employment involved the 
entire industry especially in the baric' 
matenals and consumer goo’dS-sectort. 

Only 3,000 additional workers iwere 


• . i • ,i 

Even ! if,., as .Heinz -Oskar ■ Vetter 
chairman of the German Trade Union 
Confederation -intimated two years '.ago, 
lower working hours were to be com- 
pensated for . by proportionately smaller 
wpges, their .effect on employment 
wopld still be rather small. 

■There are too many work . processes 
that cannot be divided up by mathe- 
matical formulas. 

But now there is no longer any talk 
of reduced wages, and tiiis makes it 
even worse for the jobless. They will be 
faced, by refusal oil the part of business 
to employ new staff, an attitude likely, to 
become even stronger. 

The disastrous consequences of such a 
misguided policy will make themselves 
fully felt in a few years. At the moment 
the number of those seriously seeking a 
new job is relatively low — certainly far 
below the. official jobless figure of jusl 
under 900,000.: ■ 

The heavy birthrate years will crowd 
the labour market in .the next few years. 
In; addition, the enlarged European 
Community will bring hundreds of 
thousans of southern Europeans seeking 
work to the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. : 

By ,the mid-80s we will need at least 
two million new jobs if the number of 
unemployed is not to increase dramati- 
cally. But these jobs will not materialise 
if the course of our employment policy 
has been charted as wrongly as it ap- 
pears to. be today. : : Dieter Piel 

•i I : (Die Zelt, 20 October 197*) 


employed in the motor industi 
There -was a positive developing 
however, in the trades, commerce,-^ 
port and* the public service.'- -•■«» r 

The number, of blue-collar - wdrkei 
fell by 0,6 per cent, against i. 1977. an 
that, of* -white-collar- workers' and civ 
servant* rose Jjy 0,5 percent.'.. ': .••!: . ;■ 
Wages and salaries based > air colledi' 1 
bargaining deals' rose by 4.9 per: ecu 
over last yean: .- . , . . -r,*. 1 

Tlie -increase -of actual gross earriini 
amounted to. 5.2 per cent jjer, person. 
But due to the tax relief that can' 
jnto effect at the beginning' of/ this 
individual net incomeSoiose: by* 6:4:. pi 
cent, Deducting an inflation rate of 
average of 2.7 peoy.-centj i this- means I 
increase .of real. 1 income by -34 per ?cent. 

■DJW .notes with satisfaction 1 -that If 
productivity increase i in the second qu* 
ter of 1978 was large enough to consid* 
rably reduce costs. ■ - •</-.. r-:..v;Y[ : 

Piece wages in industry were: otf 
3-8 per cent higher than: in : the; SM® 
quarter lof . 1977. and in . business is 
whole only 2.1 per cent. : J ; i vi-: . 

d,: i-' ,v -’/• '[ 1 - '(Hlhdeisblaiftl-^ 9 : oitbbBr t 
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ARMED FORCES 


T he faces in Vienna’s former, royal 
, jialice, right next door to the Spa- 
nish Riding- School, have changed. But 
the positions of East’ and' West, thougli 
slightly modified,' are the same,' ah d so 
are the obstacles, on the long road 
towards a mutual, balanced forces reduc- 
tion in central Europe (MB FR)! " '' 

"• This month opens the sixth' year of 
MBFR talks, the most delicate game of 
liatience. in detente policy. ' 

The'Naio countries still .stick to their 
demand' that troop reductions be parried 
out within the collective framework, of 
alliances, rather than on the basis of na 7 
tiohiil forces. But in one form or anot- 
her the West will have to arrive at an 
understanding with the Warsaw Pact on 
the approximate extent of the national 
shares of forces reduction. 

If . an agreement was reached which, 
the way things stand at the ■ moment, 
would entail tropp reductions by ten to 
15 per cent on both sides, security em- 
phasis in Europe would shift from mili- 
tary defence to political accord. 

The position of the Federal Republic 
of Germany is a telling example: if Nato 
land forces were to be reduced by 1 1 per 
cent (in keeping with the S June 197.S 
proposal of the Warsaw Pact.), and if the 
West German share in the total was to 
be taken as a yardstick, the army with 
its present strength of 33O.00U men 
would have to be cut by between 42.000 
and 49.000 to 287,000 men. 

\$ this was to be carried out in com- 
plete units, it would equal two-and-u- 
half divisions with 500 to 600 battle 
tanks, the entire artillery und anti-tank 
force, all battle vehicles, transportation 
and all supporting technology. 

All Waraaw Pact proposals to date 
come down to this demand for the 
withdrawal of larger combat units and 
thus to a limitation of West German 
land forces. 

Though the Nato countries would not 
disband German divisions, they would 
Instead have to dissolve a corresponding 
number of brigudes or battalions and 
thus significantly affect the structure 
and curtail the combat readiness of the 
army. , , • • . i 

. Whether this can be done by ^codreis- 
'ng* a corresponding number of "units, 
or whether reserves will have to be ad- 
justed accordingly and irtobi!isfed : at re L 
?ular intervals to preserve the defence 
Potential, would have to be negotiated in 
Vienna.- * -= ■. * - > i. s .- 

In any event, such a reduction : in bul- 
lions or brigades would create- Coiiside- 
oijle gaps’ in the Federal' Republic of 
Germany’s defence system, and the pre- 
foquisite- for a forWatd defence would be 
Weakened still' 'further. As b result, 'any 
kind'of troop deduction except by teduc- 
men would be detrimental to the 
’Vest, above all .Germany.. ■ 

Western delegations have so far 
avoided being pinned down to national 
red uclion quotas by complete’ units. 

As opposed ' to the 1 original' offer’of 
1 "0, they | iave a | so no [ expressly indi- 
the possibility of reduoing :ariha- 
menVTheynmlght have- restricted) them- 
^Ivps-itcriithe general! oonoesaion - to. In- 
yude "ohlyi European” ■ troop reductions 
'J 1 * second phase ofr. general forces re 1 

nils.-... noncommilalj attitude hus 


ks turn six - and 
e faces change 


strengthened the Soviet Union’s mistrust 
or the West's intentions. - : 

The Soviet delegates are pressing for 
an unequivocal commitment to with- 
draw complete units with “proportionate 
equipment!’ and for what they call *b 
common basic pattern”- of troop reduc- 
tions with ^‘approximately equal” natio- 
nal quotas in equipment, arms and 
units. ' 

The Russians hold (hat not all parties 
involved should withdraw the same 
amis, units or* equipment to the same 
extent. But all participants would have 
to offer “equivalents” for a “balanced 
compensation”. 

Though this Soviet attitude litis been 
clear from the very beginning (the first 
Eastern draft treaty of 8 November 
1973) it is now taking on the political 
shape of a condition. 

Soviet diplomacy in Vienna serves a 
clear goal. It wants to preserve the actual 
strength relation in favour of the War- 
saw Pact, it does not want to permit any 
interference in Soviet military organisa- 
tion. and wants to bring about a consi- 
derable reduction of the West German 
land forces. 

For the Soviets, Ihe Bundesuchr re- 
mains the only truly important Western 
fighting force. Although the Soviet army 
group in the GDR. with its 306.000 
men, stronger than the West German 
army by about 30.000 and has about 
twice as many battle tanks (7,300 
agjiiijL 3,o00j. uvaall Suvicl LnJ fuiccs 
in central Europe with their 460.000 
men and 9,500 battle tanks arc conside- 
rably stronger than those of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The Soviets view their German adver- 
sary as considerably stronger than it re- 
ally is - and not only from a historic 
vantage point - and are motivated by 
both military and alliance policy reasons. 

For them, the Bun des well r is the ac- 
tual counterpart of the Soviet army in 
mutual forces reductions. If the picture 
of Soviet military might in central Eu- 
rope is to be retouched, , the Soviets 
argue, then the German army must 
shrink by exactly as much in men and 
weapons as the Soviet force. The trouble 
is the Soviels do not admit their true 
strength in the GDR.. 

East European and Soviet diplomats 
in Vienna have already said that the 
Soviet Union would accept no exception 
to their detriment from the mie of al- 
liances as a collective. 1 

This* argument is nbt new. Blit since 
it' has becii put fotward so strongly it 
indicates the main 'direction of the' Edst 
bloc’s thrust in negotiations: the 'Wesi- 
tern demand for b&la'nco is countered by 
new Eastern dembnds with an entirely 
different criterion of - balance, that is, 
what: luis to -bcj balnnced are Soviet and 
West German trOops. This is also to 
8pply to weapons and equipment to be 
withdrawn. : 

Naturally, this idea of comhtensurabih 
ity is but of* keeping with ieulity,' sin£e 
Soviet troops are superior to Gentian 
units v not ohijr in numbers and arma- 
ments 1 * incidentally, this applies to the 
.Warsaw Pact as a whole against 'Nato ^ 
but the units to be wjthdfTiwn. Accord - 
ilig to- Western'. demands,!! fire divisions 
with* 1,700: assaults tanksii 68,000 men 
and -assBrted i equipment coiild ' be us£d 
els(iwhera ( 'by' the Sbviet 'iUnioiV white 






Bundesuchr units to lie witlulrawn 
would have to be demobilised. And' af- 
fording In Eastern ilemaink. their 
equipment could neither lie passed on 
nor stored. In other words, this w^'ulil 
amount to a partial disarmament. ■ 

Last June’s proposals hy the Warsaw 
Pact contain some concessions, primarily 
on the crucial issue of' maximum natio- 
nal strengths. But these proposals also 
envisage upper national limits while 
demanding that the Soviet army in cen- 
tral Europe be included in collective al- 
liance strengths and collective reductions. 

Thus the main Western objective 
achieving ns large a Soviet troop with- 
draw! ns possible would he thwarted. 
The Su\id army with its armoured 
potential and its ability to carry out sur- 
prise :ill:i>*l s i* llu- •irwili; I r ; ( 1 -- \\ .» . 
tern Europe's security. 

Both sides in Vienna are. honvter. 
agreed on one point despite general dif- 
ferences: the dispute over troopi 
strengths essentially revolves only 
around tlie strength of Soviet forces and 
their reduction. 

Here the positions are still irreconcil- 
able. Bui no progress is being made be- 
cause Soviet figures on their troops in 
central Europe are considerably lower 
than Western estimates. 

It is. however, possible that the break- 
ing down of the figures, which has now 
begun, will resolve some of the great 
discrepancies between Western assump- 
tions and Eastern statements on the 
strength or the Warsaw Pad (Western 
assumption: 962.000; Eastern conten- 
tion: 805,000 for land forces). 

The Eastern air defence units have al- 
ready been taken out of the land forces 
strength, making for a correction by 
43,000 men. But even then the differ- 
ence on jhe overall strength of land and 
air personnel remains. , ' *. 

. The. .Warsaw, .Pact .says , tlnd , its .units 
have not -be$n strengthened as, much as 
Nato assumes and. (hat an “average, na- 
tional personnel strength’’ should be es- 
tablished io arrive at .gejtojne strengths 
.for each army, for" ,f lie purpose of ' com- 
paring date, ftuf ijiis .fill riot remove tlie 
large discrepancy. ' V;" ‘ ' 

The Polish .contention' ilwt a . conside- 
rable part of 1 its armed fore? hi Poland is 
actually a ' kind of onped labour force 
living in barracks will only .permit some 
spit, of accord op the strength of Polish 
troops biii wfll not rdijiice the. grey' zone 
of , undisclosed Soviet ,tiqop$l 

In yievy of all this, jury accords reach- 
ed can hardly be of practical value for 
the sluice# of the talks. \ 1 '* 

' 'The; feast Ijsts Idii siidli bt66rds, Ih^e 
of whifch dre rihiphatlcnllir UiiriieU v by"H\e 
■ Westi AS-a result, l W estern delegalions 


(Cartoun: Ironliinis/Suddcuisclio /eiinnn) 

to Vienna have steadfastly refused to 
draw up an interim balance sheet that 
would include these points. The Eastern 
list of accords encompasses: 

• Parity or equal troop strengths on 
luilli sides resulting from reduction. 

• (’ollectivtf reductions and maxi- 
mum alliance strengths. 

• Reduction of land forces only hut 
including air force personnel and related 
troops in the general personnel strength 
on both sides to u strength not to be 
exceeded. 

• Reduction in two plia%es in accor- 
dance with two agreements resulting 
from two negotiations, to start with 
American -Soviet troop reduction. 

• Approximate equality in tlie t\p t - 
and number uf reductions on both sides 

• U nd i mini* bed security for all par- 
ticipants as n guiding principle. 

• Inclusion of arms ami equipment 
in troop reductions. 

The test two points were, in principle, 
already contained in the 1973 negotiat- 
ing mandate for the conference. 

The assumption of the parity prin- 
ciple by the East cun only gain signifi- 
cance if agreement is reached on exist- 
ing troop strengths and hence on the 
extent of mutual reduction. This crucial 
question remains open. 

The three points of accord denied by 
the West but listed by the East are: 

• Equality in the kind of reduction 
for Soviet and American troops by large 
units (two to three Soviet divisions 
against two to three US brigades). 

• Transfer of this modality of troop 
reductions from .the first to the second 
phase (with similarity and equality of all 
naiioual reductions). 

• € • Reductions of all national forces 
in relation to their share in the alliance 
forces in that region in petsonnel and 
armament, in other words in the overall 
strength of land forces and their equip- 
ment.' i ) •• 

The ; Western delegations stress that 
they have never agreed to o withdrawal 
of .complete: US brigades, a proportionate 
fixing- of national reductions quotas, 1 ■ an 
inclusion of equipment or a transferor 
patterns or any kind. ; - I. - .( ■: 

They point out that theie items are 
fanciful interpretations ofWestem slate- 
‘inents by Eastern conference strategists 
who would like to create the impression 
■ that i Ihe contours of 'Ora agreement . have 
already been tabled, i s i .'. n ■ 

:Bub this- is ! nbt tlie impression given 
by. Soviel • diplomats . in Vienna; — ■ espe- 
- citjliy when they sayThcy cannof y Cl i im- 
agine how talks dnrthcjhutnbcr of exist - 
! irig troops cbuld succeed) -.-'i .if r 
i - 'wLotllDt Ruvhi 

’ r •. -.--l i * ! /.(Die iott, 30 October 19V8) 
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Foreign unrest makeis Bonn 
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f T 1 he Federal Republic of Germany 
i •ms up to now had few problems 
1 with l lie supply of raw materials from 
l abroad but political instability, especially 
! * n Southern Africa, is now causing Bomi 
; to consider establishing stockpiles. 

| Though raw materials output, luis fre- 
• quently been hampered ini sonic coun- 
tries and regions by prolonged strikes, 

; revolutions and military 'conflicts, Ger- 
; many’s economy has not yet seen seri- 
• ous bottlenecks. It has merely had to 
; pay more. 

r Whether this will remain so is douht- 
ful arid Barm is considering stockpiling, 
with state assistance for important and 
rare raw, materials. .. 

Stockpiles have Ipng existed ip other 
countries, especially the United States 
and Japan, and even Gormqriy is .estab- 
lishing national reserves , of crude oil, 
coal ajtiu uni niUni for. its energy needs, 

The idea of .extending tl^csc stockpiles 
to certain other raw materials is basically 
sound. It is. obvious thqt tlie hoarding 
and maintenance of reserves calls for 
, considerable state, financial subsidies. 

Money markets 
calm over 
revaluation 

E urope’s money markets reacted any- 
thing . but-. sharply' Aa the 1 Snake 
members decision to revalue die 
deutschemark parity witliin the Snake. 

But no reaction was to be expected 
After all, what were the underlying! re- 
asons and what has been done? . 

What happened is this: for two re- 
asons, the deutschemark parity was so 
high that the currency of Germany’s 
Snake -partners dropped to a point where 
support purchases became necessary. 
Purchases ican only be sustained for a 
limited time due to the unnecessary li- 
quidity, and hence inflationary tendency, 
brought about by interventions. 

i Tlie ^/‘ rst reason is common proce- 
dure The Federal Republic of Germany 
has had a much lower inflation rate than 
its partners. The revaluation of the 
deutschemark within the Snake was there- 
fore only a question of time. No matter 
how quiet things might be on; the mon- 
etary front, an adjustment within the 
Snake had to fall due sooner or later. 
Adjustments have already been made 
half a dozen times. 

■ The other reason has to do with the 
now European monetary system. While 
the intention is not to imitate the 
onake, some of its basic principles will 
rcmam - especially the system of bila- 
terally, calculated parities, and: this means 
the exchange rates of the:new partners 
i must be realistic; • ; 

Nothing would b6 more. disastrous for 
an enlarged monetary union than mis- 
Jiaps shortly after its inception. Us cre- 
dibility, viewed with scepticism anyway 
: would .soon be lost; 

Since .the French franc will play a 
major role in the fledgling -European 
monetary system, it will be important to 
nx i ts exchange rale against thd deutsche- 
mark m such . a, .way that parity, flue- 
Ulations can be. warded off. . • 

Thus, the deutschertiaik revaluation 
appears to be only a preliminary step, 
(SQdiltiuischo Zaliung, 17 October 1978) 
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But the frequent suggestion that Bun- 
desbank foreign exchange reserves 
should finance stockpiles and provide 
relief for the budget must be empheti J 
cully rejected. • . , , •, 

' ; These proposals have 6i*eri put for! 
Ward before, supported by the argument 
that foreign exchange reserves are oldl 
fashioned savings kept under the Bun- 
desbank mattress and dead capital which 
Vould be put tp good use. 

Those arguing along these lines sim- 
ply prove thaf they have no idea of what 
foreign reserves arc. and rite way in 
.which they accrue. 

Tlicy are cvidcqfly ignorant of the 
fact that the reserves have accrued pri- 
marily because German exporters have 
exchanged export proceeds in foreign 
currency at the Bundesbank and because 
German, banks have done the same with 
foreign cash investments. ' 

. This means the Bundesbank has had 
to spend deulsclicriiqrks at tin? rate for- 
eign currency flowed into flic country. 

In oilier words, circulating deutsehe- 
marks are the counterweight of foreign 
exchange reserves and the banks’ min- 
imum deposits with the Bundesbank the 


f n the first eight months of this year, 
-■-German capital involvement abroad 
not only exceeded that of the first eight 
months last year but, at DM4.5 billion 
was far above the DM2.5 billion invest- 
ment by foreign companies in the Fede- 
ral Republic, says the monthly report of 
the Bundesbank. 

This, development is not new The 
change came in 1975, says the- bank.:. 

In the previous three years invest- 
ments by foreign companies in Germany 
were about DM l billion higher than this 
country’s capital exports. 

But then the flow of capital was 
reversed add between two and three bil- 
lion deutschemarks more flowed out 
than came in. 

The investment flow nbt 'only indi- 
cates economic changes but is also a 
consequence of changed conditions - 
and these have altered considerably in 
the past few years: 

• The 'constant appreciation of the 
deutschemark and Increased wages have 
made Germim labour costs Very much 
higher on an international scale than 
they were in the early seventies. 

... The Bundesbank is certainly right in 
saying that labour costs are not the only 
wasqri for direct investments abroad. 
But the cost relation has nevertheless 
acted as a fatalyst. '* ■" 

. . TI,crc Is, however, more to' it: Germa- 
ny as an industrial site has also become 
less attractive for foreigners because it is 
now considerably 1 more expensive for 
flicrri to bpy equities in German com- 
panies. On the other, hind, the apprecia- 
tion of the deutschemark has made 
German involvement abroad 'cheaper. 

Against the do%, for. exampj^ the 
ifcutschepiajk . has Appreciated by .more 
.than ,70 percept sipro early. |973 .' f . . 

■ This i is one ofthelmain reasons- .Why 


money with which our etbnomy .oper- 
ates. It is therefore i wrong to speak of 
‘Idead capital”. ; .,j i 

liBut because the .Bundesbank had to 
spend deutschemarks : for its foreign ex- 
change reserves, it stands to reason that 
it can spend foreign currency, only,. if it 
receives German money in return; 

Of course it could be argued, that the 
Bundesbank should simply grant the go- 
vernment a deutschemark credit, for 
which it in turn could obtain tlie neces- 
sary foreign exchange. But the Bundes- 
bank is not permitted to do soj: . 

Germany s Central • Bank Act . permits 
only cash credits for a maximum, of 
three months, otherwise prohibiting, on 
principle any Bundesbank credits .to 
public , authorities because .they would 
otherwise have a direct . access to the 
money presses. , . . l!: 

By the- same token, ; the: Bundesbank 
may not engage in deals with other tlidn 
banks in the the private. sectorj • 

The purpose is to onsiire that the 
Bundesbank’s main function of securing 
monetary stability is not hampered by 
other transactions. ■ 

There are evidently many wrong ideas 
about the availability of currency re- 
serves. ■ , 

Granted, tlie Bundesbank’s gold 1 arid 
foreign exchange reserves now stand at 
:in impressive DM90 billion. But it must 
be taken into account that these reserves 


Capital flow 
abroad hits 


new high 

German companies invest nidfe in tire 
United States than. anywhere 'else 1 
Front 1975 to 1977, German invest- 
ments in that country alone' am'oiln ted 
tb DM3.8 billion, compared with only 
1.3 billion, in the three precedirig years. 1 ' 

The share of investment in' the lisA 
.Qf overall direct investments abroad rose 
from DM1 1.8 billion to DM27,7 billion. 

During the same period; net ' capital 
imports from the .United, States .were 
halved to not quite DM2 billion -. not- 
withstanding that the American 'share in 
direct investments abroad . dropped-. onlv 
from 28.4 to 27 per cent. 

If the lamentations of German;, trade 
unions 8re to be. bqlipve^ if should; be 
relatively easy to figure out when foreign 
investment in Germany wiJJ cease and 
jobswillbecxported.only,,, ; i(l 

; 1 Furtherm ore, . complain ts about ; d irect 
investment ■ abroad ; would only be- inicri- 
Dingful if there! was dn alternative, and if 
we could continue to' su| ily ifofeign 
marketsias wo did in the 60s- when fbe 
deutschemork exchange rate was bdldw 
par. .Tljatntbis is no longer .possible is 
shown f by. the, VW plant in, the. United 
States., ; | 

• Jne appreciation, of -the ; deufisohemark 
and, rising Jaboutj costs: as, opposed, to 
direct: investments abroad: do iiamnbr 
exports .,. , | flM 

. i ; ine : fact,] thfltu despite r-thift exports 
XajledrtoVdron m.thgpast teWV.yeataiis 
also attributable ;to thei profit Tails -which 
German ; business • has been;: prepated to 


have m the past few years been in [r k 
singly used to provide monetary L, 

. current- account assistance, to coLi, 
v wi!h weak currencies ; anil .balance ! 
payments problems. 13 

These credits and lines of credii . 
present, tip up . about; DM30 hh> 
Another hability of this nature has 
come into effect with the Witteween 
aMy - an international credit fund,," 

, But, above afl, Europe's 
system, entailing the transfer rifaT 
ccnt or national tyfejjn 

serve? to a European, ’inonctwYi 
constitutes a drain. " ■ • “ *i W, 

Adding all this up, ,we arrive at DM40 
billion as freely, available foreign CI . 
change reserves. But, this amount is « 
lio way too high, considering short-tern 
foreign indebtedness of German busi. 
ness and loans falling due in‘ the neu 
KJS . ?H;amouriting to . ifigre t 

' Pf. course, this' is 1 offset by i: fdrelgn 
liabilities, antj there’ is also little' bkeli- 
hood thaf all short : tenii ' liabilities «ii| 
be Called siniultariepiisiy. ' 1 
; Even so, tjre possibility 1 of ii 1 %. 
Scale outflow of foreign exchange' cannol 1 
be excluded. It is alsouhcert.iihwlielltei 
we 'shall forever be able to'adiieVc ihe 
same ’ high foreign trade surpluses. This, 
too; could Change due ' to r Germany's 
high production Costs. 1 

; ‘Considering all this, our foreign ex- 
change reserves must not be channelled 
froin their actual purpose by using I hem 
to establish raw materials reserves. 

In 1 view of the uncertainty of Ibe 
future, (t is essential that we maintain 
adequate liquidity reserves: hands off 
our foreign exchange reserves. 1 

HansRocper 

fKrunkfiirtor Allgemelne Zeliung 
1 fUr Deutschland. 12 October 1978) 


accept. But such diminished profits can- 
not be sustained in the long run. 

." A considerable, portion of German 
investment abroad helps to buttress ex- 
port. This certainly applies to the en- 
largement of the marketing and service 
network. But even investment in the 
service industry sector, primarily banka 
and insurance —. and their share 
umounts to 20 per cent — promotes efc 
PQrts,. .... , ......... 

;■ Moreover, direct investments abroad 
attract shipments from this country, not 
only in the .development phase but . also 
When- jcomponent \ parts have to be 
bought ip Germany, i, • , ;.ii- !. . 

The proximity to markets also .pro- 
motes: the sale , of ol her .parent comply 
products. It. must also: he borne in mind 
that- some developing . countriesi hamper , 
imports Jo such an extent, .that, a njarket 
can only, ,be .held be producing in tlw 
.cPWUiyro.. - i ’ 

But all this does not mean that in- 
qregsgd direct;, investments, abroad 
no effect at .all ;on exports.. Some 
good? • manufactured .abroad, (Certainly 
take the ■ place, of .shipments 'from this 
pountry, The . question ip whether,. |hh 
would, pqt stitl. be . the, qisq, if the iP'^ 
tors wqre not German- , but other foreign 
companies.,- ... lt>i , , 

And even if >growtk 'of. Gentian- 
PQrts. should slowi in, thejpngrnm,' 8 ' 11 ^ 
a, reduction , qf ,, trade,. srapipsesj IniW^ 
junction, :With capital .exports, icontrihpl^ 
fpwgrds. q, more, b^qripqdj.wprl^iec?! 10 ' 

^i'-ri.^iuy-j ii.i t ■ * ,’iijf y.i/lr 

i c High . iforelgn 1 trade 1 1 'deficits ./ Wd kw 
only, the: Cause of i uh rc^ , a n( fdrt Igm 

changeruharkets; <tHey >al$p tp tomite 
tecffonlst i tendencies ; ^ ; arid 
■for the> .Gernian 1 ecdnon^i »{*-ln nivJ* 

’ Hans-Jlirgen 

•id ■•‘b'rtilt:, • (DjtfWeItvl$,jC5fetabbbi9W 
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women comes 


up 


p with unexpected Results 


' i five-y'eiir 1 Study by the Soilblotlcal 
jf\ Research; Institute, Gfittii^eri, haS 
come uji With some sthrllinjj findings' on 
the' 'attitildes df wom'M ' towards' their 
Work arid' Working (f'oriditibnd.' ,|: *' y'; 

Tilt? itudy commlssioried liy ihe 
Rationalisiiiori Commihee of 1 Gerinqij 
Business, and financially, supported by 
tlfeTederal Labouf Office and the Bonn 
Fam|!y' Affairs' Ministry. ' ' ‘ 

' Entitled Working Conditions anil 
Work . Consciousness [of' Working 
Wotaeri, its' ohjettlve^ wefe ’two-fold: 
firstly, td provide 'a balanceSlicet of typi- 
cal kinds of womch’s Work in the man- 
ufactliripg and service . sectors, to , exam- 
ine the 1 knowledge aiiil skill demanded. 
Hie physical arid nervous ’deiriarids qnd 
ttjc scope of ajitibil aValliible. Secondly. It 
wanted ' to 1 find oiit : the dssessqjent of 
siich work 1 by ihe'Woiilirri workers tliem- 
spives. 

1 Nt-r'all ivd'meri 1 interviewed evalualeii 
their work as tersely iis the 1 piecework 
Sooriiklress who,' asked whether she was 
satisfied \yltli her work, replied: “Sat- 
isfied indeed. 'I could not have had it 
better;” " ’ ' ■ 

• While previous studies were carried 
out almost exclusively under aspects of 
family sociology, that is, based on. the 
assumption that the family is the 
woman’s domain ami on the resulting 
family orientation when it comes to de- 
ciding whether a woman should work or 
not, this study concerns itself with the 
question of how working conditions af- 
fect this attitude; ' i 

Let it be said from the beginning: 
There is indeed a family orientation 
when family obligations conflict with 
restricting conditions at work -- the case 
with most manual women workers and 
some white-collar employees. 

This group of female workers work 
primarily for the money. Even so, they 
are not apathetic towards their work but 
are marked by an attitude of resignation. 

The theory that women gerierally 
demand less of- their working conditions, 
thus achieving higher job satisfaction, 
lias, largely been disproved, by the study. 

At the same time it shpy/s that a high 
degree, of personal adaptability, together 
with skills, variety; and spope of; decision, 
are generally approved ,-jof by. woipen 
workers. 

The National Federation Of Employers 
Associations, -Which' wfejcomcfc fhe ; study 
in principle .thbiigh differing with 1 it' ciii, 
certain iridiVidual findings, "romplains, 
it infeMewed ‘dHiy j 499 wdmeri'in 
13 companies - with a; disproportionately 
high number . (75 per' cent)! of blue-tCbUar 
workers,- It is 1 thus not representative -qf. 
!he female labour force . *7. especially 
since only 32 per cent of jvomen. em- 
ployees ate bjlie-^liaf workers. 1 ' ^ 
The authors 1 . of! llic'sfudv ep^cede 1 ; 
this point but say the intensity' of the 
interviews -makes -the 11 results .significant 

wen rif- they might ; not be, representative. 1 
The autltorsmlso'Bffess that/It : was cx-i 

tremoiy»kiiftioiilt ; to igahvtaccess 1 to comJ> 
paniesi Of the 97 flrms apptoaclifed,‘ ohl^ 
37 could be thoroughly inspected 'and 1 
°nly , 13 . ag^esed to c qoppqrate.„£wn in 
t|iqsq companies' fch! per .pent .pl 
women clio$en -tp bp jqtervteWfefl 
- Probably, .pyfc pf (^.[Pf'.the.^e^ 
quences. 

The findings of the first part of the 
study ’in - companies with above-average 
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female, employment (clothing, electrical 
engineering, precision mechanics and 
foodstuffs) show that women’s jobs have 
specific characteristics: the industrial 
wofk ^rocesses^ arc divided^ up iiito 
small, indeed minute, units, having to be 
carried out, every few minutes of,' in 
sonte’ instances, fractions of a minute. 

This ' requires little specialised ahility, 
independent thinking or skill.' At the 
same time the physical and psychologi- 
cal demands, due to the uniformity' of 
the work and the Speed of the .individual 
processes,. .-are considerable. In most 
cases, the .worker finds it impossible to 
switch off mentally or to adapt the work 
to individual taste. ■ . 

...The.jWork in offices ami the retail, tra- 
de, where most workers arc women,, is 
less monotonous. But there is a trend 
towards simplification of activities due; 
to electrpnic changes, self-service and 
data processing. This again means shor- 
ter work units, less call for qualifica- 
tions. physical and mental stress and re- 
duced scope of action, thus likening the 
jobs to those in industry. 

Oil the other hand, complex activities 
traditionally requiring specialised skills, 
such as the job of saleswoman in a spe- 
cialty store, provide o relatively largo 
ie-.-pc of artii ■» without excv-J.ve sire'".. 

Researchers questioned 499 working 
women to clarify their assessment of a 
working life. AH of them had full-time 
jobs and had done the same work in the 
same company for at least a year; 372 
were blue-collar workers (on assembly 
lines, in packaging, seamstresses, ironers 
and machine operators); 47 had while- 
collar jobs with simple activities (data 
typists and automatic typewriter oper- 
ators); SO had jobs requiring higher qua- 
lifications (saleswomen and senior office 

staff). 

A main finding of the study is that 
working women are not indifferent to 
and uncritical of their working condi- 
tions, They neither Idealise work nor do 
they tend to complain without specific, 
cause. 

On the contrary, their evaluations ?re 
marked by astuteness and a sense of 
reality. ’’’ ’ ' ' 
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Blue-collar workers and their white- 
collar counterparts doing simple work 
arrive at a much more unfavourable 
assessment than more qualified workers. 

Almost one in two blue-collar workers 
sees no interesting aspect at all in her 
work. An eijutii number fear they will be 
unable to fake tile 'stress in' long run. 
and one lh three crinsiiters "herself un- 
derpaid. :l ■ ■ , ; 

The 'sante ' applies t6 white-collar 
workers doing simple work, of ' whom 
riot 'even one. in hyo believes she will' be 
fiblc' to take the stress over a prolong 
period. Two-fifths corisider thcmsclybs 
Underpaid; 1 ' ' 1 : 

This is in contrast to the niore highly 
qualified vVhite-cbllar workers, of wlioni 
8 (j per cent consider lltelr iVdrk at least 
partially 1 ihjcrcstiilg alid 'bcnridblc even in 
the longiiin. However, 'One lii two sales- 
ladies considers herself Underpaid. 

General work satisfaction thus largely 
depends on aspects' such as type of 
work, stress, ' pay. social contacts, job se- 
curity and family obligations. 

All In all, among the satisfied arc 
primarily the more highly-qualified 
while-collar workers, of whom two- 
thirds were quite positive. Women doing 
less qualified am! strenuous work are 
marked by resignation, ambiguity and 
oul-and-oul dissatisfaction l primarily 
among white-collar workers duing simp- 
le work). 

This makes it the more surprising 
tlwl only one in five would rather n>d 
work at all. This essentially positive atti- 
tude towards work, even where tlie job 
is unsatisfactory’, is because the housc- 
wive’s role, marked by isolation and 
financial dependence, has become unat- 
tractive. 

it must, however, be said that of the 
blue-collar and white-collar workers 
doing simple work, only one in two is 
convinced of the advantages of employ- 
ment over being a housewife - the 
blue-collar workers stressing financial 
advantages while the others emphasising 
social contact at work. Only ' the more 
highly qualified wliitc-collur workers re- 
ject the housewife role, at the rate of 
three in four. 

The conclusions to be drawn from tlie 
study are still uncertain. The employers, 
in a preliminary comment, console them- 
selves with the latter facts arid with 
the fact that 1 women with greater family 
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burdens “natiirally” consider their work 
more overtaxing. 

They concede that progressive auto- 
mation imposes u particular onus on llic 
employer to make work more interesting 
to prevent dissatisfaction. 

; The call for full vocational training, 
supported by the unions and the Federal 
Labour Office, applies in particular to 
hlue-qpljar wprkcfs, Qf whom .less than 
50; per cent .ate; fully trained njiif thus 
stand no' ejiunce of promotion; . 

Tiie problem is more complicated foi 
white-collar wqrkcrs doing simple work, 
si ri ce ntany ' 6f 1 then)' arc a I ready 'oyctq ua- 
flfieil fo^ the job! " , ' . ' ' V, . [ ' 
'Reducing ‘ the double ' .burden for 
women through more part-time jobs is 
luitiipeted by the crisl und 'labk of 1 flexi- 
bility oh 'the part 1 oif women 1 — most of 
them wanting to Work in the tnbrtiingi.' 
On Hie other hand, there is the danger 
of perpiiuuting.-johs that demand little 
and entaillu high degree of stress. 

The trade unions and the Federal La- 
bour Office haye called 1 on employers Id 
reassess work and redesign, it to ipakq it 
attractive both from the viewpoint .of 
physical and psychological stress and 
that of motivation. t , 

Not only womci^ hut society as a 
whole, mb st be convinced that perma- 
nent employ merit for women should be 
taken for granted- \\vena Dcutciniiwr 

(SUddfuisciic Z tit img. I J OdolH-r 

Call for mr»re 
emphasis on 
job training 

A ccording to a study by the Lateral 
I nM ilulc for Vocational Training, 
almost one in sk young people left a 
vocational school or special vocational 
6 l. 1 iuo) a* mi unskilled Vvviku in the 
past few years. 

This means some 80.000 young peo- 
ple crowd tlie labour market without 
hope of starting a worthwhile career. 

For the individual, this lack of train- 
ing means that the risk of becoming 
unemployed, of having a below -average 
income and of being unable to adjust lo 
structural changes through fuidicr edu- 
cation is 50 per cent greater than that 01 
trained workers. 

The unskilled workers c-f the 50s pro- 
vide the bulk of today's jobless without 
vocational training, who account for 
two-thirds of German unemployed. 

It would therefore be more helpful to 
invest the DM1,800 a month which a 
jobless worker costs society in vocational 
training. 1 

According to the study, carried out in 
19,75 . and 1976, the : training ". deficit is 
mostly passed on from parents to chil- 
dren: only 35 to 40 per cent of the fat- 
hers and 13 to 16 per cent of the mot- 
hers of the unskilled young people in- 
terviewed bad vocational training. Two- 
thirds of the Unskilled come from “so- 1 
daily weak** families. 

Tlie study holds that the number of! 
unskilled young people who were unable 
to find an apprenticeship is about to in- 
crease. 

There were, at- least 38,000 sue In 
youngsters in September 1976 1 0,000 < 
more Ilian official statistics' bated on re- 
ported cases indicate. 

.. On average, these youngsters upplicd i 
unsuccessfully three times for an ap~: 


mu 11 Hi. 


-..{Cartoon; UurkliouLDDlow/Ole^eU) 


MOte thflriihalf fesJgned' themselves toi 
, lack .Pf success and to having, to accept -i 
‘ an unskilled ' job wftbih- a short- time. \ 
Among, those, seeking, apprenticeships, j 
' girts (63 per tent) nte over-re pteseii ted . I 
• ; V. r.vr,, : ry'.'Ulilp | 

(Kpnnqversche AUgemelne L 1 7 O^lpber 1 978)1 
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MOTORING 


Traffic expert warns over, 
Hamburg’s jammed future 


* ,r W bQhte :w r 7 

Bcntfeld forecast a gloomy future -.ivV, ; .'wfiA ^ 

tor city traffic at the Hamburg road rC *jj 


Search conference. 

“In a few year? congestion at key in- 
tersections and road junctions .will be 50 
had that city traffic will be at a standstill 
most of the time," lie told the meeting. 

Both private, and public transport 
would be affected. The answer, was for 
the authorities fo step .up. rebuilding 
in urban areas. - . , ' . 

• ; A- Hamburg survey 1 has shown that 
traffic on the city’s main roads stays at 
between 80 and 90 per cent of the rush- 
hour level from 9am to 3pm. 

By 1990, the survey forecasts, Ham- 
burg’s main roads will have' to handle 
almost the present level of rush-hour 
traffic throughout the day. 1 

If this and other forecasts made at the 
conference arc right, rush-hour traffic in 
many cities will last all day. More cars 
I han ever are coming off the assembly 
lures, much to economists’ satisfaction. 

Professor Schaechterle of Munich, 
basing Ins figures on recent demand 
forecasts, told the conference that the 
number of private cars, now just under 
“ million, should increase to between 
25 and 26 million by 1990. 

About 40 per cent would be family 
second cars. 3 

Bui the cities stand to be crammed 
with pressed steel: cars either waiting in 
traffic Jams or parkifd. They will be en- 
veloped in toxic exhaust fumes and full 
of drivers and passengers caught between 
anxiety and aggression. 

r .™* h wliat city centres mny look 
Jike if the gloomy forecasts come tme 
bul not only the centres will be affected’ 

More and more people are moving 
, m the city centre to the outskirts 
where jobs will need to be found for 
Uicm, says Professor Schaechterle. 

The result will be a big increase in 
traffic on the outskirts of town, and 
unless action is. taken traffic will come 
to a standstill there too. 

.. J. ha , Hamburg conference showed the 
difficulties town and road planners en- 
counter as they try to solve problems. 

For one, politicians and economists 
seem to agree that higher vehicle output 
is inevitable and a necessity. 


| mm*.* 



w>' i 

Car-owners op. hardly be blamed for 
wanting to use. their cars, not only for 
business trips and weekend outings but 
also to work arid for shopping. 

Public transport, forecasters agree, will 
make little : (jiffereji.ee in the future. 
Appeals to motonsjs to l^ave the car at 
home 1 once in a while have proved 

unsuccessful in the past., 

A few years ago roadbuilding reached 
record levels, but now there is a tenden- 
cy to. slow down, which Herr ticntfeld 
feels is a contradiction. 

‘ On the one hand an increase in ve- 
hicular traffic above all past forecasts is 
welcomed. On the other there is a grow- 
ing reluctance to build roads to cater for 
the increase in traffic.” 

The motor tiqdp and roadbuilding are 
seen as unconnected, he feels. More than 
600,000 vehicles are registered in Ham- 
burg, or. one for every three people. 


The public are now concerned about 
the environment and less willing to 
allow roadbuilders to build on regardless 
than they once were. 

But of course they are not prepared to 
go the Whole way and: forgo the doubt- 
ful pleasure of motoring. 1 , n • 

Bonn Transport Minister 1 Kurt 
Gscheidle left the coriferelVce in no 
doubt that the federal government’s 

priority is the environment: 1 'y ' " 

“Ecological problems are t)je main rea- 
son. why we no longer are able or .will- 
ing to build as many, road? as njight be 
needed to cater for all traffic situations ” 
he said. , 

<!' ' '• 1 , 1 . I , 

if it came to a : choice ‘between noisfe 
abatement and new roads priority had to 
be given to noise abatement. : Nature 
conservation : especially in recreation 
areas within easy reach of cities, ; had- in 
futtire lo be' seen as no less' important 
than' noise; *• ■ !., 1 .. 

The environment Was a keyhole of 
the conference which dealt with topte 
siich ak environmental road planning 


Figures pinpoint citical 
times for accidents 


F ewer road accidents occur on Thurs- 
days than on any other day of the 
week. Fifteen per cent more occur on 
Friday and 30 per cent more on Satur- 
day, according to motor insurers, traffic 
police and psychologists. . 

They have also found that there are 
times when certain kinds of accidents 
predominate. In October, for instance, 

most pile Alps involve the car In front 
occur. 

Between December and February 
head-on, or at least side-on, collisions 
are more common. Frorri May to Sep- 
tember intersections and junctiohs are 
the black spots. 

* any explanation for these 
patterns? Experts avoid the question, 
saying that once you know what is most 
ikely to. happen when, you can, avoid 
the danger. 


school satchels, \ 
briefcases, 
college bags. 
Specialists in: 
conductors' purses, 
waiters’ purses 
cash bags 





LEONHARD HEYDEN 
Leather goods manufacture^ 

P. O. Box 1 148,. D-5238 Hachenburg 
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Provided you accept that accidents are 
usually more • than sheer coincidence,- 
you :can learn facts to your , advantage 
have a clear idea of what may hap-, 

There -are, for instance, critical times 
of day. Many commuters are 011 the 'road 
between 6 am and 7am, and many are 
not fully. awake and alert to the dangers 
of traffic. •• . : • . ,, , 

Yet fewer accidents occur in propor- 
tion to the amount of traffic' between’ 
six and seven than between .seven and 
eight, when, latecomers are in a hurry to 
reach work on time. 1 1 •' < 

p • • j " • J J 

Another critical period is when the 
rush-hour is over and motorists feel they! 
can concentrate on the day ahead. j 

But accident frequency mostly coin- 
cides with traffic density. It peaks! 
towards 7pm and then declines slowly j 
more slowly than might be expected. 

Most acfcidents happen in the after - 1 
noon rush-hour, between five and six! 
when commuters are going dioine. They 1 
use the same roads as in the morning I 
and there are the same number of them., ! 

■ But more than twice as many a'cci- ! 
dqnts pccur in the afternoon/ Motorists 
are tired, nervous, arid keen to get home. 
Their reactions are shrtvef and they rare 
nioje likely to act without thought '. 

The commuter is on his way home 
Troin work,, with only another • 15 
minutes ahead of him, and he usually 
has mote on his mind than the traffic. 

Besides, a day’s work leaves its mark 
on all of us, although we frequently do 


protection frqpi traffic 'noise, roeto 
ing and country planning arid HE? 

• rstnctions in residential areas. 1 

■ ' B , ut are no P ]ans to build f 
ough roads to cope with traffic m 

. ? ,ans a » d Pinners are soon g0 C ! 
tave to cojne [ip with a few gooS 6 ! 

■ Herr Gscheidle favours careful S. 
sions of the existing road nelwoiU, 
vw^/i first.hke.to see existing nails J 

! Pf cad,n g the burden 
fie aiifi/'harmonlsing” traffic flbw ' W 

. This presumably means' belter' 
management at ..congestion ppinis 

H^burg h^rofeH tQ radiSi 

.. Both are part; of ,a (rarnd contnl'm 
gramme to ease congestion on'thmioj, 
BS'-SSra’ Obethnusen 
Hnd f kar|sruhe in the pquth. . ; 

; .On port of the aujobahri network'll 
of Dortriiund a dashboard autopilot «! 
perimeht; hi in progress^ with 'Midi 
stations and induction loops in the 
road surface, , monitoring and ' redijeribi. 
traffic to flvert congestion.’ 1 ' ' ' , 

But . these Piogramme? 1 are unlikily lo 
be much help in cities, where ,iHe onli 
solution may be tunnels, winch are cost- 
ly but do not take up even more space 
than existing roads and can be an! envi- 
ronmental blessing. .’ 

. H°w motorists are going 'to feel down 
in the tunnels is another .matter. 

. Karsten Plog 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 14 October 1979 ) 


not realise how great the strain has been 
until we are able to relax a little, the 
first chance often being oil the drive 
homCj ' 

The only way to deal with this is to 
remind oneself before setting out for 
homei that everyone is more 'timd than 
first thing in the morning, so allowances 
must be made. • !., 

Motorists may take half a second Ion 
ger to brake in the evening. At 60 km/h, 
or 38mph, their braking distance is 
going to be eight metres longer. 

On Friday afternoon everyone is kee- 
ner to get home.. People are tired and 
impatient to start thejr .weekend.. They 
take unnecessary risks ,to avoid losing 
what they see as part. of the .time, they 
have been looking forward to all week, 

On Friday commuters often pick up 
mehiberS of the family on the 'way 
home^whlch Increases the Accident risk. 
So protorists sliduld make a polht of li- 
miting their 'Speed • 1 and keeping their 
distance on Fridays. 11 - : N l,: 

Thore are, times of-thp dpy, jh? week, 
and! the. year when, everyone is. not fully 

alert nnH Hi rfipi)ih'ap mm. Anna n! fVlfl 


. So it is- a? -well to know that! drivirig 
cari be more' difficult early; in theiifloni’ 
ing, during the evening nish-holir and at' 
the beginning of a 1 season, -' 

Statistics bring, Strange ,fapts '.td ,lt$. 
and there are times when accidents art 
less frequent than 'average. ' ; : : •, 

' So motorists will be relieved to: hear 
that drivers very seldom lose control be- 
tween 9am .and 1 0am and . that. 
dnyers back -into an obstacle, Lbetweeni 
4am and 5am (five times fewer; than bfri 

tweemlam and 2 pin). '• 

' Febniaiy arid MarbH^ri. thb'Htostfe 
cidenf-free moiiths.'of tile ' r ybaf,' 'either 

because people 'tak^ ^p&fidi cri'rb pr W* 
cause they are^do'wri with'lriflueriza. ' 1 ‘ 

,, , 

J’ri •" i.rif . 1 - -i! - (I; ;o >U‘uautt)prt8 • 

' (Hartnoverache Allgemelris. 1 8 Octojiff 
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Computer’s place is in 
; the kitchen now 


A EG-Telefunken is to computerise 
first the kitchen, then the* entire 
home, Ulrich Schmidt of the company's 
research and development division told 
reporters at a press conference in Braun- 
lage in the Hare mountains south of 
Hanover. 

Tiny computers are seen as running 
the home, from central heatirig to TV, 
and supervising routine jobs. 1 

The home computer as devised in the 
AEG-Telefunken research laboratories 
will memorise household data, do simple 
sums, reach logical derisions and process 
information relayed by sensors and other 
measuring equipment. 

It jWllI also be designed to pilaw extra 
equipment lo be plugged into' the sys- 
tem. 

The Kbnje computer could emerge as 
Hie 'head 6 f ! an entire family 'of micro- 
computers' carrying out all kinds of op- 
erations in rooms all over the house. ■ 

Initially , it will inaiply . supervise 
work ip tjie- kitchen, where washing ma- 
chines, and electric, stoves already use a 
variety of programmes. 

The number of programmes available 
in household equipment has increased 
rapidly over the past 20 years, Herr 
Schmidt says. 

Automatic units sold in the early 60s- 
had a maximum of 16 mechunical and 
electrical functions. The latest equip- 
ment can handle up to three dovon 
operations. <-.,••• , f - 

Electronic cookers now on the market 
incorporate microprocessors — a key 
feature of the computer revolution. They 
store up to 120 cooking, roasting and 
baking programmes. 

Microcomputers will supervise opera- 
tions even more, efficiently than the pre- 
sent generation of, say, washing ma- 
chines, which are limited to their pre-se- 
lected programme. 

No attention is paid to how dirty the 
washing is or the colour of water ' in 
the drum. ■ 

Much the saipe is true of thf Sunday 
roast in the oven. The oven ' can be set 
to switch on at a certain time ril'd slay 
at a certain temperature for a ! specific, 
period, ‘but' half-baked £ 6 tatoes remain 
half-baked . and burnt Joints cannot be 
uhbu'rrit " ■' ' . 


'■•v'. i’.v,. I- ’ 'IV ■! 
i ; r. ■ . -I ! • ' II . 
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Microcomputers can j 
be programmed to , vgg) 
respond to reports 
tliat the water in 

the washing »na- ■ MMiljkX 

chine is dirtier than twW r f. 
usual. Without con- ^ 7 
suiting the house- / y \ 

holder they can de- mSSS t'iA\\ ( 
cide to add more ^ s J Q 

water or detergent 

or increase the WffcffiA i 

temperature. Deve- 

Iopment engineers K few \ • 

are not satisfied 

with the idea of a 

battery of micro- W \ / \^^\ 

coinpulcrs. indepen- A\\ \ 

dcnlly running, vari- ,. 

□us , items of 

equipment. ' They 

envisage a central — ' ass !^ ~EB ir 
control to make - J ll 

sure that too much 1 • 
is not expected of the inalus electric 
supply at any time arid that equipment is 
used economically. 

The hpmc computer \vi]l,. for in- 
stance. be programmed, to insure Ilia! 
major units arc not all switched on si- 
multaneously. If Hie computer is briefed 
on fluctuations in demand if can spread 
power consumption more evenly 
throughout the day. 

Bill much will depend on information 
relayed by a network of sensors in 
equipment and rooms. Without llni liic 
computer cannot update ins! riict ions. 
Sensors are under development. 

In a few years the cost of microcom- 
puters will plummet, Herr Schmidt says. 
Eventually they will amount to a mere 
fraction, say a tenth, of the price of an 
item of household equipment. 

Mechanical equipment will increase in 
price, with the result that microcompu- 
ters will make headway in the home 
mainly because they are cheaper. 

Another development just tested is 
optical cable to relay telephone calls. 

Twelve years ago an AEG-Telefunken 
research scientist hit on the idea of re- 
laying communications by light wave 
and applied for a patent. 

Telephone subscribers in West Berlin 
are the first in Germany to benefit from 
the idea. A 4.5-kilometre (three mile) . 
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Procestl ng p> lh^rniiopl^*«lb material* 


and manufaitMr 


Of Injection moulds and dloo 


. -V >•: *:• .- .. ; !•■ -- 


(Cartoon: Felix Mu ssll/ Frankfurter Rundschau) 

lri.il sect ion of optical cable is in pSe in 
(lie divided city.' 

In I licory TV. newspapers and tlala of 
alt kinds can he related to any home by 
optical cable consisting of h;iir-(hin 
threads of glass. 

AEG-Telefunken’s Tbcodor Pfeiffer 
is so pleased with the performance of 
oplienl cables that he expects new uses 
lo be feasible that in the past have been 
difficult or impossible. 

O plica I cable will certainly be able to 
handle a volume of telecommunication* 
inconceivable using conventional copper. 

The experimental cable now in use 
can handle <180 calls simultaneously. 
Four times this number seems feasible, 
research scientists ami engineers say. 

Trials in Berlin and (lie Federal Re- 
public will soon show whether optical 
cable can take over from metal, satisfac- 
torily replacing conventional cables that 
grow more expensive as raw materials 
become scarcer. 

Glass as a raw material is most unli- 
kely ever to become scarce and expensive. 

Not until company mains are fitted 
with more efficient and inexpensive 
equipment such as optical cable will 
home computers be able to link up with 
. larger data banks and computers. 

For this the postal authorities will 
need to rewire the entire country, which 
will obviously lake lime. [j; eter Tasch 

(Hannoversche AUgemeino, 13 Odtober 1978) 


‘Factories in 

1 » /. 

space by 
- year 2000’ 

B y ■ 2000 scientists ' in America - arid 
_ Western ^Europe expect the first fac- 
tories tb ' start ' 1 fttari u factu ring [roods in 
oute'r'spiice: 1 '■ 1 • , ; ■ l * i ; 

Twenty years la ler |I|cy, reckon elect ric 
ppwi’r will; ,be generated in outer space 
and relayed tp earth, another breathlukr 
irig ijijvance. 

... More than 120 scientists from nil over 
the world met at Munich University of 
Technology for a conference organised 
by Esa; the European Space Agency. . 

Mori represented companies 1 associ- 
ated with the European Spacelab project. 
They discussed ways in which outer 
space may benefit man. 

This first conference of its kind in 
Etiropc dealt mainly with problems of 
regulating the climate on hoard space 
capsules where astronauts are expected 
to work for months on end. 

In recent years space travel seems to 
have stopped in the West, especially In 
Western Europe, hut Space lab should 
reverse the trend. 

US assistance is still essential, how- 
ever. Spaceluh will be put into orbit by 
the US Space Shut lie, ’a Nasi craft 
which is u cross between u racket and 
an aircraft, with a fuselage fit led out to 
bum eh and retrieve bulky space capsules. 

A prototype is to lie launched next 
year and scientists Impe to perfect the 
ostein in about 20 flights They will 
llien be abfc to operate bases in outer 
space some time in the *>0s. 

Spacdab is designed lo carry out a 
wide range of missions. It could help 
prospect for natural resources on earth 
or monitor environmental pollution. 

It could also be used as a laboratory 
for the manufacture of drugs and for 
metallurgical experiments that cannot he 
undertaken on earth because of physical 
conditions. 

The power station in outer space may 
sound optimistic in comparison, yet it is 
merely the next step in development. 
Satellites harnessing solar energy would 
he put into orbit. 

. ; Equipment would be sent up by Space 
Shuttle,- which, would run services, twice 
a , day- , ■ Norbert Kfaschka/Jpa 

(Neue Ruhr Zeltung, 14 October 1978) 
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PERFORMING ARTS 

411 the fan of the circus 

t 

at Berlin Festival 





F or almost four vyepks. Berliners and 
visitors Jjavc beqn- qbjq. r tq take 
advice of the. city’s ; fe$tivfd slogan aiifJ 
‘‘Have Fun, Go to the Festival .Circus.” , 
Thjs year's autumn .festival offered 
those* who picked any performances 
frbm Ihe 1 , great 'iiiarfy; offered' plerity of 
fun: the' festival ‘theme “Z irk us, C’irtris, 
Cirque" provided 30 variations on th'c 
theme - more than d ' reporter Cun 
cover. . . ... . ..j..-. 

’ A 'festival trying , to attract -i visitors 
from abroad should pay- more attention 
to the principle,, that, quality conies, be- 



NordwestSZeitung 

: 1 . • • • i 

worked info a deep and yet absurd ! mini-. ' 
drama. \ 

For example: Carlo wants to become a' 
cowboy. He twirls invisible sirahbpters , 
and fires. Alberto drops dead and i£ cov- 
ered with a blanket, Feet aqdi head re- I 
main visiblj, aii'dlljen the body rises to- , 
form a bier and moves away; a corpse^ 
cariying itself. / • ■■ - j ; { | 

Circus and show , business are' closely ; 
related and so the: performance of Ca- ' 
nadiun Craig; Russell in the Renaissance 
Theatre was perfectly in keeping with 
the theme of jhe Berlin festival. 

This 'drag- qrtist, who earned himself 
a Silver Bear* as best performer of the 
last festival In the film AusgcJVppi, is 
pile of the top naiqes hi^how fni^in^ss.. , 

He does not need tp resort to g tape 
recorder in his 90-iiiiniite' imitations 1 of 
tlie. voices of stars. He sings ’hinisejf anil 

hie rmnn nuiAnii. ' » ' J"., 



'V -o 
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Under the, spotlight a -setae froth 1 Samuel 
Theater at the Berlin Festival j' -i-* * x'lmi- 

stupidity and luim:m weakness, Jnslpflil.| 
it utmost seems to ; have ,ils ; origins 
the ideology of Italy's Red Brigadcsj . ( _ , 
But the class struggle, ^Iqgqhs. arc lost, 
ip the laughter given to to the witty. and 
lively staging by: Roland .Schafer, ...... 

The workshop of the !( Sf/ii//w; Thaler, 


BfiCk'dtt^ Playl 


his range extends from' Teecv Lee" via ..w.» w ..wp «. 

“ mances witii, works of his oWn..' -'H - 


Milan Sladek of Cologne's Kafka Theatre 
In h moment of clowning sadness at' the 
Berlin Festival. (Phdioi Ursula Ze Idler) 

fore quantity. Nof all performances were 
of a worthy standard. '*" 

Among the high points was, in the 
second half of the festival, Hilfried 
Foron’s Schleininer adaptation Varied. 
Varied,; in- which the Tflbingen Cham- 
ber Theatre demonstrated how: ait idea 
can be realised creatively and artistically. 

With his small theatre, group, foron 
reconstructed Sclilemmer's Comical Bal- 
let of 1937, never performed before due to 
the cost. 

The result was a one-and-a-half hour 
non-stop carousel of fantastic circus* cha- 
racters and scenes, reviving the imhgfry 
of Surrealism, Dadaism and Constructi- 
vism. ... . . . ; , t ., 

Sclilemmer’s visions came to life in 
an abstract circus with long-legged thin 
elephants, constantly changing " while 
monsters without head and limbs, giants 
'playing with an outsize balloon T&f- i 
trot of dancing robots, harlequins who 
with every movement made doll-like 
doubles dance in fronl and behind 
(hem. 

The Tflbingen visitors presented il dll ’ 
with obvious and pleasurable joy. 

: The greatest substance was in the 
shortest act, that of the famoui Italian’ 
brothers Carlo and Albert o' Colombaioni, 
.familiar from Fellini film*/. They ore 
.clowns, acrobats, jugglers', mimes, tra- 
peze artists and actors. 

] Car l°i a small, dark-haired dormer, Is , 
a clever, modern variation on a mctjievqj . 
/Jester who turns out. to be not stupid 
jbut extremely foxy. , *' lh ' 1 * ’ ■ 

j Alberto, toll and blond, is a driscehd-* 
ent of the wise clown who is supposed • 
to be stupid. 

Every idea, no matter how simple,. is 


s ., n j 1 - ■> ■ ■ : > wwiiimuyu i iic .k-iics ui oerun , perror- 

. my* encom passes (our.a.,dVl, a ir .works of his , ; £ 

octaves, and a duct by Loiiis Armstrong :■ Although two pieces from . the early 
and tih. Fitzgerald is Russell's piece de ^ .were performed wiMiout..a 1 biT ? a|i t| |{ie i 
resistance. ; .* " ac ! ual theatre , evening .lagled.. only .4.5. 

The climax, however, is Craig Russell minustes. ,; f f: ,. ■ , J 

as Judy Garland. and, daughter Liza. Mjn- , Schiller Theater presented play .and 
e|ji, .yhv'n; rfre entertainer gets a chaiiuf C: P ,11C and Come, arranged by Bedceii’s 
to demonstrate the breadth of bis rahgtf: assistant Walter D. Asmus. 

In .choosing the circus as the theme. The tatter was. virtually the theme of 
the ! organisers hud in mind not pnly po- the Beckett eveping reducing human px- 
pulqr circus entprtaiiiment, but,, wanted istence ,to the friefest possible formula 
to demonstrate tliqt !' ; _ _ ' ' . ' ' 1 : - : 






jugglers,, harlequins 
and ilowh? have al- 
ways inspired the 
arts. Teafrd 7 from 7 
Milan and Ferrucio 
Sder’s Servant of* 

Two Masters by Gol- 
doni, In the famous 
staging. by:Strehler, 
brought one of, the 
major figures of Eu- 
ropean: theatre his- 
tory. to Berlin; the . 
harlequin with > the 
leather mask and 
checkered:: costume, 
a young, hungry) 
man pqssessipg , 
nothing and having 
to rely entirely on 
wit anil cunning. 

Tlipse who prefer 
^fite^tMSitre to caba- 
. ret were somewhat 
short-changed this 
time. Prcie 

/.yolksbOhne u (free 
people's J thealre) 
presented No Pay- 
ment by. the Italian. 

Dario ( Fq. This’ 
turned out to’ b^po-. 
littdal theatre revol-- 
ving arounil the loo- 
ting of a super- 
.mhrk^Lby.: Milan 
,;,lfQjiisoji'ives engag- 
ing , in "notiojiajisa- 

fton’ Jrom 'belo^V 1 . r . . _ 

Thb JjiWC. seenilng^ 1 Oskar Schlemmer'i Figure In Space 1924 In the Muuum 
' nf a*i ar^ fulta short Modern Art, New York. This yeaVs Berlin Fe»t|va( saw a 
of the genre, which presentation of Schlemmer** Comical Ballet of 1937. -* 



S.ytm V ■' • .-■«# 


should ridicuulc 


— (PbfttQ! Kat qloa) 


, ^eckett> : Rta>' s - ] Whl^.pre.^ficqminj 
slipFter, ,alvv^ .leave,. the .flu^en^imih 

Sfflp8fliing.jp jpoqder.long, after. Iqyin? 
llic theatre. . 

, »,■ I. 1 ! ■ ‘I .. Iw • l-ll ili-.l- . ■ 

in Come, and Go three women i» 
multi-'dolou red : dresses; wearing ugly : hats 
cdvbrlhgtheir 'faces. SI foil a beiiell! Their 
fconvfcrsatioii; of which' only' fYagnlerils 
can be heard, revolves orouh’d 'the fidsl. 
ybutb, and love.* . : • • i •: u :; 
‘^'Wlien one -of them disappears in'tlic 
dark! for'Q'few seconds, the others 1 start 
whispering nasty things about her. But 
in. tliq ( end tjie three, llicir arms around 
each other, form a unit again. 

. /The other piece, Play, .surprises hy the 
manner, in .which , .author ..Bqckett. re- 
moves it from reality in his vupuiU) 
director. 

’ .There are three huge urns, and from 
tlielr. "necks peer ^hb', fiehds of two 
\Vbriien and a man' - 'evidently no 1 lon- 
gbr in this world but riot quite in. the 
other either. Formerly, they hud* beta a 
in£mge i trois: wife, husband and lover. 

A spotlight rbsts on the heads in tum. 
Whoever ’gets hit by 1 it ttiust; talk. The 
audience 1 learns’ that 'the two Women 
were in love with the mini 1 ‘while' -lie* va- 
cillated between them.; . 

.Beckett made .liis actors, speak in s 
hectic nnd breathless way, and when. Hie 
t J”SP l i , ffy to , justify th^lr feejings , ,fnd 
tfieir qttjtutles spends/ like a.tiyje ; run 

* •; ;;*' , ■ 

■The guest perfpnnancc of t Jwj. Zurich 

Qpeta’^Hou^,.^ rfre,. Wirffvpjjtji fyd*. 
was a preat success. Audiences ( (ii .ws- 
sold out weeks ahead) riot biily wilntfS’, 
ed a liistorlc theatrical event, biil 
saw three fascinating stagings by Jean 

' Pierre Porinelle. I 

The Zurich Opera succeeded in pRj 
sentitig the only three existing opera* for 
Claudio Monteverdi (1567- 1643), » 
The Coronation of Poppea, and Tlte Re-j 
turn of Ulysses to His Country in theiq 
original form and adapted for the mod- 
em stage. . . j 

The Zurich" adaptations/ wliicfi 
, :r new life ! to ; the works, of the Monteytf^ 

*■ Cycle* .are based primarily on the 1*1 
search work of Nikolaus Harnoncourt* 
specialist In old music. Harnoncourt 
a .-'whbialkrf cdnducted all three, lias delved 
_ into the. style problems of. early:Earffli* 
music. j 

T°j.- recapture tjie assumed™ 
solina as ririidh possible;* Ws a»Tumfv 
migigians, played .historical rinstmp^ 
wirii’^ surprisingly brigftranli^ IlgflftoiWj 

..... Continued on waol.l:-- - J 
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e to win 


1 ^eli* ,1, film ''proitiider yrirairi /cfobii'?' 
takes' arioth’et* rfespairirtg ' look ' 'om of 
the window of the srn'rill caf^ ih Lidhfef- 
felde', Wdsf ' Berlin.’' ’ h; * ■ ’ • - :i - 

."If tlid rain 1 doesn’t 'stop in.'.thfi htxt 
hdlMvbUt 1 Wlt ,r gb't 110 inofe-filnilri'g'tb- 
day and I stand to lose DM5£) l 0O(i ,,,l 1 he 
grumbfd^ i,;1 ■■ ?«p-r 

'Thirty; dxtriis ! drtssed :, iri ' cblburfiil 
tarjl-bf-the-ci'ntuty *'c|othcs hre’ J sitting 
iri the dark'; sirioke-filled cafe oii £'duN, 

l.i. L._ ! I . ' ■ : ' .» • 


back its film reputation 

'I. M«»ii-i1 ,, r.l;l : *'*; X 


Thp* Sorderer, bused ' 'on : the riov'ef TliC 
So'rirdfer of Limlin' 'Nobel laureate 
Isaac Bushevis Sip ger. , . ■ 1 

'A 1 quidt Side 'street 1 Ibbks just Singer 
describes ‘ hriildingH 1 in )Vuris.iw ;it the 
liini bf the cdrtliriy, says director Men- 
ahem Golan’.' ^ ‘ "'* * '' 

1 'Cdmerii 1 crews iri'ybllow oilskinS hdve 
set up their eqiii'rinleht^hileP'ehbrriibLis 
umbrellas and- the. horsendtawn cab -that 
is to< drive male lead 'Atan 1 Arkin to the 
scene is: -ori standby: But the rain 'keeps 
falling. 

'The producer grows increasing^ nerv- 
ous. His : director takes a more' philo- 
sophical ’view: “We are Only two days 
behind schedule: We will have 1 finished 
our last-take inn week." - >* 

But Globus is still upset at the 
though of DM5G.0CJ0 wask-d': waslicd 
along the rain-soaked streets and down 
the drain. Then someone shouts: “The 
tain has slopped!" 

Everyone rushes out' into- (he Witauw 
street scene. The cab’ arrives and tlie' ex- 
tras stroll up and down as though it 
werd* a warm summer evening, not a 
chilly-autumn orie. ' 

A quarter of an hour later tlie take is 
safely on film dnd ; ft is raining again. 

Filmmakers ' in West Berlin this year 
have had frequent cause to citrse the 
weather, . 

The sets for locution -filming of Lub- 
lin, in the West Berlin : surburb of Ha- 
selhbrst, ■ Were' covered with niud.' But 
only the superstitious reckon this bodes 
ill for the divided city’s effort^ to regain 
its status as a motion picture fcentre. ,,: *' 
The Sorcerer is one of three interna- 
tional 1 films "shot' in 11 Bert ih 1 this J jr&r. 
Producers ' and ! directors are 1 vying' to 
shoot footage in 'the city next year:' 

What, js . more, .they are; not. just . films 
with Berlin as ..jlteir,; theme, s.ych. qs 
Golan’s Escape ( thfi-.5un, (1971) and 
Bob Fosse’s QabareLLlfek: • i -tf.'ii.o 
.The sreaspn ,*i!| tl ^tnrightfpr)vard.. <\Vest 
Berlin is subsidising selected projects, 
% the Sen^e, Of. .Qtorppqp^jh.iaying 
°P to,30per. cent pf prQductiqp WSts, ;Pli 
aniaximun) PM2,000,000... .., r; i v ■ ‘ 
Foreign;Tiijnmakers ,\rit|i wljftblp. p fftr. 
Jfrfs qualjfy. Bqx qffi^.Is ithej 6/i^dpn. 

• Continued frbrifpagdlO ' 1 ' Ji ' 
some 1 'of them' • Bearing ‘ 1 stith 1 ' curlbus 
names ! aS' bhitanino;' dulcimer aftd '^gaL \ 
; The’ Objective was ‘ to 1 Ta'mfltari'sO thp 
audience',- ’used to 1 post-rdtaariHc .tfarmdf 1 
ny. with the origins oF’i'u^riiUsic; 1 ; 1 
1 The fact- that ■ ibng ! artd ‘ ’ drama - com- 
Pjemeri t-tta'clt ofhefth'tte Zurich cnSerrtblo 
is lassutodly tKe'^Stilf'of Jtriarty>ehlri of 
w6rkVIjam6ncourt; : ttie'sirtgere," and ! the' 
splondid-' •Orehestra'-'feceivbd'rial ^tart'dfng 

ovhtiort ^ituid-yesetvtfd itl’f t *' 

■ ■‘'d" iiT-j.it 'pi in ivij/flris 'Db/ribMdA ' 
(NbfdvyBBtj Zelfimgj 11 Ofetober 1 978) 


Films [ { are subsidised, if- 1 be ; authorities, 
arp satisfied they stand. a fair ohance ofi 
commercial- success. 1 . , .-j in .i 
'West Berlin is paying the full* lu/o 
million towards the. 1 cost of The -Sorcerer, 
■'it’d a drop in the ocean ; when costs 
totali'DMI 1,000,000, but it is most ert- 
eotiraging for'i city to back fa - film. IU 
was a godsend as far n^’ 1 1 am concern- 
dd, ?? says director Golan. 1 [ -'f 
The subsidy must be repaid us soon a^' 
ilife him starts edrnitig' money. iFit'ffdps 
ibid city 'Wilt 1 write 1 ! 6ff tlie debt. Golan is : 
confident lie will able to'^pay' befort? 
lorlg. ; '' ■•* /' 

Tile "biker films West 1 Berlin lias 
linked' "th is j-i-ar "could ’also" ptave hox : ' 
dffltft successes. In tarlv spring David' 
Hemmings filmed his wiile-sefecti spee- 
laeular SchOncr ■ Gigolo, -.inner Gigolo, 
.'Starring 1 Mdrlene Dietrich ‘arid D;Hid 

Bowie, in Berlin.* '" 1 " ' ' 

John' Stu'r'ge^s siibt' liiost i»f Steiner 11 
(The Br^iklliroitah) in Berlin;' anil Yol-’ 
kqr'Sdilbndorff has returned from loca- 
tion work in' Danzig to shppt ' more 
scenes from' Itis version of ’the punter 
Grass novej.Tlid Tin Drum. in the diviil- 
ed city. 

Next year Sean Connery, is to play the 
lead in a film based on John Le Carres 
thriller A Small Town in Geimany' lal- 
[hough die small town In die novel is 
Bonn, not Berlin). 

John Schlesinger is to direct Czardas 
and Richard Burton, a frequent guest in 
Berlin, is starring fit 'The 1 Cooler Meh- 
alieni Golan has also 'booked accommo- 
dation for next April, when he plans to 
Him Ephraim Kish on's The Marriage 
Lines. 

The city has been hearteningly "suc- 
cessful in inducing filmmakers to work 
in Berlin, but difficulties remain. : 

“if Berlin really wants td become a 
centre of international (ilmmaking 
something will have to be done about 
the studios,” says producer Globus. 

He is referring to the CCC studios iri 
Spamluii where Artur Braurier shot many 
memotable posMvar films. Nlore 1 tliari 
one post-war West German ’ film ■ in 
three waS" shot it “Alze” 1 Bran tier’s 
Sparidau studios in the 50s. ’ 1 

But the slump hit Berlin' hard, and 
the GCC studios ribw 1 look ■ like an epi- 


taph tp. golden (lays. Tjioy are. in mollir 
halls and no longer provide the service; 
international filmmakers expect. : ; :,.* 
i.Theyj, Jack , the equipment,; Ihe. .staff; 
and the .soundproofing, the. last .essential, 
because. the; studios are closa ,to Tegel, 
airport, as Globus ruefully notes.,. -/ 
1 "We had to. stapiand.start.bccausc pf 
the earsplitting aircraft noise. It cost, us 
two. fujl days]. filming.” . , 

The only, alternative is the Ufa stu- 
dios, hut they are usually booke^ 


months ahead for TV 'and advertising 
films. 

So Biauner plans to modernise his 
studios as fast ns possible and to expand 
too, since the city is willing to advance 
the capital. 

Studjos may still be a problem, but vi- 
siting -filmmakers are delighted with 
Berlin In other respects. “The Berliners 
are .most . helpful. apd thqir film labora- 
tories cquld hardly he .mqre qfficienl/* 
says Oohn-t -iri’ #- 
! .West Berlin; seems, to jbe.-.bflck on its 
way to the: top; 'but not all the ground- 
work .has taeen laid. ■ ; / • 

• Tlw. city must offer definite advan- 
tages if film > teams are to keep coming, 
providing both reputation and- employ- 
ment for technicians. - I . 

Margarete von StfmnrzkQpf 

(l>Eo Wetc, 1 1 Oololier 1 


Moroccan newcomer is 
star of Mannheim 


N cwcOiiic r A h i ried el Mibiipiiiiii. 34, 
swept the board al the 27 ih Mann- 
heim film festival, winning both ' the 
Maim lieinr grand prix niid'lhtJ 1 prize of 
the Iriitrmaliohul Repcrtqty Cineriia As- 
sociation. ' ' * 

Alyam Afyam (The Days) Was his first 
film arid the first wimter from Morocco, 
Mann helm has never' befori!' (arid ' other 
fcsti\als seldom) honoured' ‘entries from 
countries not Uell established in film- 
making. ' • 

In what is pari feature, part documen- 
tary. lie outlines against a background of 
breathtaking landscapes a theme typical 
of many developing countries. 

A young peasant leaves his tmJilion- 
!:i«!on. slow-chancin? rural emironmenl 
to seek fVeedbin and a new fife fn 
France. But the big) alien city not only 
shatters his dreams; it destroys his self- 
confidence. 

We are shown (lie events in unsenti- 
mental sequence. No attempt is made to 
introduce tin element of fake folklore. 
The hero's fate is seen as inevitable. 

Oddly enough, the Protestant Church 
award went to Alambrista by Robert N. 
Young of the United States, a film with 
a similar story, albeit told with greater 
technical proficiency. 

This is the story of an illegal Mexican 
immigrant in the United States who 
find! neither regular work nor more 
than" fleeting happiness. Deeply disap- 
pointed, he is first deported,' then re- 
turns Home of his oSvn free will. 

After seeing all 38 entries one must 





about road bullderM.*/ 


admit (hat the jury .those well, in, award- 
ing the grand prix Jg an Afro-Arali film. 
It was, incidentally, an international jury 
on, which Senegjle.se director Sufi Faye, 
represented Africa. 1 . ' . • 

The Afro- Arab .countries were an iin-! 
presslve . presence at, Mannheim this 
year. At a seminar lusting several days 
their filmmakCTS discussed production 
jqd distribution problems. 

But the seven members of the jury 
cannot have found il easy to choose, 
t hey awarded a special prize to Theatre 
CjirJ*. a British tale of the Jnib life of 
two young women in a London hostel. 

Another British -winner was Anthony 
Thomas for his Six Days in Soweto. Ho 
won one of thc r five M.iimhviin ducaK 
arid , the , fnlorriatiorut . Film Critics’ 
award. 

The other Four ducat-winners were A 
Ritual, a village tragedy from India, Like 
A Tortoise on My Back, the biography 
of an intellectual, from Fiance, Wiih 
Babies and Banners, from the United 
States, and Here on This Street Corner, a 
working-class tale from the Soviet 
Union. 

The country that won most awards 
was Switzerland, with four, followed by 
Britain, Italy, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, with three each. 

Entries from the two German slates 
were sometimes interesting but failed to 
win awards. GDR entries were not even 
mentioned, and only one entry from the 
Federal Republic was named by the 
Roman Catholic' ju^y: Cristina . Perin- 
cloli's The Might of Men. is the Patleiice 
of Women,. the' §tory qf a wpmen’s re r 
fuge' in West Berlin. _ 

Nazis — Are There Still Any Aroqnd? 
by Ulrich Leinweber was recommended 

l.. i" , :>■ 


film contract, , . : . V i , . • , i 
]. f\ Pitee; for . the best ( teteYjsiqn film 
ijvas pot awariJe'd. because the jury ytas 
n9.t ( s^tisfierf ; ^vijji the defipition; . of the 


gertre. 1(r t 

Young^ filmmakers frairi all over the 
world o re J htf aching greiller iriipbrtarice 


prner, a Soviet entry 

(Photoi Dte Weil) 


of ■Women 'ire how-makirig f filfns.i. '> ■ 11 - 

I Mannheim was as* successful ’ as ■ ‘ever j 
wilh’ : thei bmphasta on first films; 1 IchgHiy 
dbe<irri*h‘tarfei u dffd films- from’ 1 the db^ 
vtloplng’ wffrliS 1 CAWba this yeififl, 1 >* :,,;i ‘ 

II ’ABtfUt '26,000 * visitors ’‘IrtcluatriiJ" i 200; 

journalists, saw arid discussed 1 tome 1 50 
films' From alFb^e/TJRt'wcJrid. ; !j i-' > ■ 
! * ’ - lit ^hehhesScfmildf^ ' 

. 1* ■ t ik . J ’(kleUtf ; Nhchr ichtt n, 16 Ociofce r* :i g W)‘ 
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Violence without ideology: the 
terrorists of the 1970 s 


In the yteaf since the assassination of 
Industrialist Harms Martin Schieyar on 
Octobor 1977, there hBve bean no spec* 
tacular terrorist actions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. But terrorism is 
not dead, public discussion has not 
ended, and researchers, politicians and 
publicists have seized upon the issue. One 
of the most frequently inquiries is into 
the roots of the new terrorism. 

I n the 1950s and early 1960s no-one in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
could predict the wave of terrorism 
which begun a decade later on 2 April 
1968 with fires in two department stores 
m the heart of Frankfurt. 

Yet it is irresistably tempting to prove 
in retrospect why terrorism, generally 
considered an obsolete historic pheno- 
menon, had to return. 

Familiarity with history Is useful in 
such an undertaking. Did' not Niclzsehe 
a century ago prophesy what we ure ex- 
periencing today? He spoke of the forth- 
coming “self destruction of the under- 
endowed," describing them as vividly us 
if he had interviewed Andreas Bander 
and Uirike Mcinhof. 

He wrote: . . the instinctive drive to 
com in it acts that would make the po- 
werful or l his world mortal enemies 
(breeding one’s own executioners so to 
speakX the desire to destroy as the will 
of an even lower instinct, the instinct of 
self destruction and the wish for not- 
hingness.” 

' NhhsebeV 'premonitions are not all 
that startling, considering that then an 
important forerunner of today’s terror- 
ists. the Russian Narodnaya Vulva was 
widely discussed. 

In September 1878. its “Revolutionary 
People’s Court" senlenced Czar Alexan- 
der H lo death in exactly the same way 
as the “People’s Court" of the Red Bri- 
gades in Italy pronounced the death sen- 
tence oil Aldo Moro. 

Anarchist attacks were no rarity in the 
days when the whole of Europe read 
Mikhail Bakunin’s Principles of Revolu- 
tion, in which the author said: “We re- 
cognise no other methods than destruc- 
tion . . .” 

The main question occupying politi- 
cians and researchers is: why are we ex- 
periencing a rebirth of terrorism at a 
time of unprecedented affluence and in 
a country which is not a police slate qs 
was Czarist Russia in the. 19th century 
but enjoys a very high degree of free- 
dom? 

There is no social phenomenon not 
attributable lo the state of society. As a 
result, we must ali ask ourselves where 
we weiil wrong. 

Did the older generation show too lit- 
tle understanding for the younger? Did 
it, in its zeal to overcome the collapse of 
1945. overlook the' fact that different 
questions occupied their children? 

Has our world, having overcome ma- 
terial misery, now become so devoid of 
more far-reaching aims, so devoid of 
meaning as to make the protest of the 
young inevitable? 

The answer is made more difficult by 
the fact- that German terrorists, all hough 
mostly from the, educated bourgeoisie ■ 
are making almost nq. effort to explain 
their objectives. ■ , 

Only Hie first generation of. German' 
lerronsl^ wiped out by the suicide of 
Uirike Mcinhof and Andreas Bander, 


made some attempts at drafting an ideo- 
logy. 

At the time the intellectual leaders of 
terrorism believed in freeing mankind 
from exploitation through a grand al- 
liance with the peoples of the Third 
World and the workers of the Western 
industrial countries. Jointly they wanted 
to destroy capitalism. 

But [his illusion has long dissipated 
due to the total disinterest of thfe work- 
ing classes.' ! 1 '■ 

Today’s third generation of terrorists 
has no ideology. And if they arc looking 
for justification for their murderous 
deeds at all they are only fighting a bo- 
geyman of their own making, the alleg- 
ed “new fascism” and the “police state.” 

It seems to have become their main 
objective lo provoke the state into over- 
reacting. 

Bui if the police were really as power- 
ful as the terrorists say they would long 
ago have coped with the estimated 1 00. at 
most 200, German terrorists. 

. Since the terrorists themselves shed so 
little light on their motives there is no 
limit lo speculation. 

The most conspicuous element in the 
debate on terrorism is the boldness with 
which various groups have seized the 
opportunity to again sell their musty 
theories. 

A few examples will suffice: 

The theory of the others guilt: There 
are . those who .say “the terrorists are lef- 
tists and hence must be bl.inled oil flic 
Marxists." Others hold that “the capital- 
ist society is the breeding ground of ter- 
rorism and blame attaches to those who 
insist on preserving this society.” 

Glad to have found another battlefield 
on which to fight the old dispute be- 
tween “freedom and socialism” a Don 
Quixotic fight of ideologists, they abuse 
terrorism as a weapon in their own dis- 
pute instead of joining forces to combat 

Placing the blame on the Zeitgeist: 
Terrorism has been promoted by the de- 
struction of old values and orders. As if 
terrorism had not existed in the. Middle 
Ages, its proponents naively maintain 
that enlightenment and the loosening of 
religious ties as well as the traditional 
structure of society have made terrorism 


possible. They view it as a result of 
freedom and as bn extreme form of hip- 
piedom, saying they had Jong suspected 
where it would lead if young people 
were permitted to grow beards. • ; 

Placing the blame on the state: The 
whole malaise Is due to the state failing 
to show understanding for young people,' 
especially the '1968 student, movement. 
Their keyword is “over-reaction” and 
they maintain that over-reaction by. the 
state led, for example, to the death of 
the student Benno Ohnesqrg in Berlin 
on 2 June 1967. 

One of the most important terrorist, 
groups,, the Movement Second of June 
owes its name to and was prompted by 
this event. Ever since there has been a 
dark suspicion that German police are Qi 
sprt of successor to the SA and SS. 

, Terrorism thus in many ways helps to 
confirm prejudices. But a careful exami- 
nation of facts — on. which most resear- 
chers fortunately base their theses — 
provides more solid ground. To start 
with, this usually leads, to the simple 
finding that . German terrorism is an 
ofFshoot of the “extra-parliamentary op- 
position” (APO) of the late sixties. ; 

APO, which opposed the Grand 
Coalition of SPD and' CDU-C’SU in 
Bonn From 1966 io 1969, became shaky 
when Willy Brandt formed his “reform 
government" in 1969. 

While the majority of APO followers 
jumped on the bandwagon of middle 
class careers, n minority became even 
more rabid, opting for resistance. 

Two experiences had a major impact 
on APO: the Vietnam War and the as- 
sassination of Martin Luther kind and, 
shortly thereafter, the wounding just be- 
fore Easter of 1968 of the student leader 
Rudolf Dutsclike. 

The APO’s Weltanschauung was thus 
clearly established along these lines- 
Western imperialism has entered into a 
decisive phase, not even shirking mur- 
der. The only remedy is armed resis- 
tance. (The interpretation was wrong in 
both instances: in Vietnam, the United 
States did not act along the lines of 
Lenin’s imperialism theory, and the at- 
tack on Dutsclike was carried out by a 

misguided loner.) ' 

But another element began to play op 


« voury-jj. 



"Can't we sit here and discuss this matter rationally? V o !i ; mi ni , , 

(Cartoon: Wolter/XltgenidlrteZellfltig) 


important role. The more’ the -d; . 
APO- minority became ^Sl 
the more it had to seal itself off r- 1 1 
the outside world. The circle 
which it moved grew narrower and „ 
rower. ( 

The conspirators lived increasingly, 
an unreal world of ideas, permitting 
contradiction and therefore precii 
any test by the criteria , pf reality. 
dually they, believed that only they 
in possession of truth. • ' 

Part of this insanity \yas that then. 
trennstS; saw themselves as a misu^. 
r?tood elite, a feeling directed primarii, 
against parents. J 

For the terrorists, their fathers w ir{ 
not so much blood relations as repress 
tatives of the generation which tolerated 
fasicm, to say the least, and in some in- 
stances promoted it. 

When, Susanne Albrecht participate 
in the killing of the banker Jttrgen Pon- 
to, a friend of her parents, she did so as 
an extreme form of rebellion against to 
parents. 

Some psychologists also consider this 
an explanation for the high proportion 
of women in the inner circle of terror- 
ists. Some 50 per cent seem to be 
women, while women’s share in gepeml 
crime is only 20 p.er cent. 

According to the psychologists, this is 
due to a rebellion of young women 
against the dominance of father over 
mother at home. 

But there is another explanation. One ! 
of : the most wanted terrorists, the bomb 1 
specialist: Michael Baumann, win has 
meanwhile left the terrorist scene, was 
asked in an interview how it foil lo carry 
a gun. 

He said: “It gives one a feeling of su- 
periority. The gun takes all fear away 
and even the puniest man feels stronger 
than Cassius Clay. You only hare to 
know how to pull the trigger, and any 
idiot knows that. Many succumb lo this 
fascination.” 

The fascination must be particularly 
great for women who have left every- 
thing behind. With a gun in the hand- 
bag Women’s Lib is absolute: she is the 
equal of every man and superior to the 
unarmed man. • ■ 

Does terrorism - especially in Ger- ! 
many — have romantic traits? Are not 
the actions of terrorists sometimes 
reminiscent of Bonnie and Clyde whose 
ad ventures were watched with great 
pleasure . by millions of “bourgeois” 
filmgoers, most assuredly opponents of 
terrorism? 

The fact that the two movie- heroes 
distributed their booty among the. poor 
is of little significance. The Baaders and 

Meinhdfs of this world originally ‘ also 
killed in the belief' that it Would help 
the poor ± Especially in the developing \ 
countries - much' ihdte Efficiently than' 
by ' distributing' 1 proceeds of W4 
robberies. ; 1 f . U*:* '' 1 ' . 

There is A certain playful element In 
this violence ~' a sort of cpps'dnd rob- 
bers game - '‘ribt' hde^uatdly' takefl 

into account b F y researchers: 1 While U* 
does not 1 excuse' anyth! ng. it iS’irnjtortsnl 
as' an 'indication of' t lie “ curious adolcs- 
cence and immaturity of,,terrop$ts. ! 

.. 7h?r . ihajprity ; ,of. German terrorists 
were between, , ?0 . , and ,25 , , #ji ep , they ■ 
Wed gqng$, such ; as- the Red. A mV 
tlpn, .Movement , Second; pf. ; 

Revolutionaiy, Qflls j/ . ll: i;ii« I 

Af.tligt ^geva, personality is . still ‘h 0 * 1 
fully, developed, being, ■ jq,. q “tratuilfoj 
period (rpm-late puberty, to Adulthood, 
asithe; criminologist; Gustav.iNass.'puU.il-' 
Bemd- Rbehl, j p , forme/, lAP.Oi.. lead#* 
sketched the young /people-, attractedi-hy 
terrorism, i'today,i Terming them "fa* 5 * 
,b ' Mi ' ,iT ' ‘Continued an page 14- i! 
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Berlin meeting pushes open 
door to Chinese writing 
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A n .international conference on litera- 
ture, literary theory and criticism in 
People’s Cliina. 'has just been held in 
West Berl|n.' ' 

■ Organised by west Berlin Sinologists 
Wolfgang. Kubin and Rudolf G. Wagner, 
it was the first time specialists in Chi- 
nese literature had ever met for an .in- 
ternational exchange. 

It was also to have been the first con- 
ference of its kind attended by a Chi- 
nese delegation since the Cultural Re- 
volution,' but the delegation was unable to 
come because of German bureaucratic 
obstructions. 

There can be no mistakjng the radical 
changes that have taken place in' Chi- 
nese culture since the defeat of the 
Gang of Four two years ago. 

A number of works decried as coun- 
ter-revolutionary during the Cultural Re- 
volution are being reprinted and selling 
briskly. 

Many writers and artists who made 
reputations as long ago as the 20s ure 
working again, which is not so much li- 
beralisation us a return to normal after 
the cultural inflexibility of recent years. 

The literary scene in China is current- 
ly dominated by an almost nostalgic re- 
vival of literature accumulated in past 
decades. 

The reprints include Red Rock by Luo 
Guang-bin and Hurricane by Cliou Li- 
po, both novels published in the early 
70s by left-wing West German publis- 
hers as examples of revolutionary. Chi- 
nese literature. 

At the time of German publication 
they were branded in China as black, 
counter-revolutionary literature. 

Yet Chou Li-po’s Hurricane has been 
one of Chinas’s most popular novels 
since, it was first published in 1949. A 
new German-language translation is 
under preparation by the Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House, Peking. 

A* Chinese film based on the novel 
will shortly be screened on West Ger- 
man television. 

Chou based his book on personal, .ex- 
perience as head of a land reform team. 
He describes .changes that took place in 
1946-47 In Yuarimaotun, a small village 
in North China, which were typical , of 
land reforms undertaken in large parts 
of China at the trrie. r V 

The novdl describes how peasants 
gain in political awareness and increa- 
singly rebel at' feudal land ownership. 

It also describes the problems encoun- 
tered by the Communist land reform 
team before they, were accepted by the 
peasants. .... ' 

A fresh look is also being taken at Hr 
terature before the Communist takeover, 
such as. the modem classic Shanghai at 
Twilight by Mao Dun. . ■ ■ 

For a time in the 20s the writer' Was 
Chairman Mao's private secretary.- In the 
30s he wrote a succession of Important 
novels and continued until the Cultural 
Revolution’ 'td hold major 1 cultural posi- 
tions. ' ■■■ . «i \. • •• '• i ' • 

1 Shanghai at 1 Twilight describes 1 -seven 


weeks in the life of the city, rocked by 
the repercussions 1 of the sluing and civil 
war in the early 30S. ' 

It deAls mainly with. the doomed at- 
tempt of a Chinese industrialist lo es- 
tablish himself in the face of overpower- 
ing coriipelitioh froir) foreign capital. 

Mao Dun goes into the wider aspects 
in a succession of episodes that make up 
an unsurpassed literary panorama of the 
complexities and contradictions of Chi- 
nese society at the time.. 

It combines the traditions of (he old 
Chinese novel and the critical realism of 
Tolstoy and Zola, 

A new edition of the novel in Ger- 
man is to be published this autumn. 

The Chinese novel is still thriving. 
Medieval cliaphooks still fascinate re- 
aders in present-day China, as do tradi- 
tional narratives handled in modern 
ways. 

Take, for instance, the five- volume 
historical novel Li Tzu-ch'eng by Yao 
Hsneh-yin, which heads this year's best- 
seller list in China. 

Yao began work in 195S and the first 
part of the novel was published in 1%3. 
Completion of the second part was de- 
layed because he refused to incorporate 
the facile anti-Confucianism of the 
( king of Four. 

He had to write to Chairman Mao, 
who approved the novel as originally 
planned, before lie could complete it. It 
was eventually published -iRer the fall of 
the Gang of Four. 

The book, based on meticulous histo- 
rical research, describes a peasants’ up- 
rising under the leadership of Li Tzu- 
ch'eng during the late Ming dynasty. 

It ranges far and wide, outlining the 
political conflicts, intrigues and military 
clashes of a society in decline shortly 
before the Maiicfm invasion. 

The main characters are psychologi- 
cally complex figures, not just the im- 
maculate heroes and dastardly villains 
who used to predominate in literature 
because of reliance on the traditions of 
Peking opera. 

Connections between literary tradition 
and the literature of new China were 
one of the main topics at the Berlin 
conference. 


Traditional influence is. .'encountered 
where one might least suspect it, as in 
Li Hsin-tien's novel Shining Star, rated a 
product of |lie Cultural Revojutioh but 
written in the early sixties. 

A German translation was published 
in 1973, but sadly went largely unno- 
ticed. To sonic extent autobiographical, 
the novel outlines the development of 
a poor peasant boy Into an anti- Japan esc 
resistance fighter and soldier in the 
People's Leberalion Army. 

Shining Star complies with Mao Tse- 
lung's call for a combination, of revolu- 
tionary romanticism and revolutionary 
realism, but in structure, plot, and cha- 
racterisation of the main figures it is 
also influenced by I he medieval military 
romance, a genre still extremely popular 
in Chinn. 

There are many good translations of 
Chinese works into English blit few into 
German. Not even such modern classics 
as Kuo Mojo, Pa Chin, Lao She and 
Chao Sliu-li arc available in German, lei 
alone more recent writers such as Yang 
Mo or lluo Jail. 

Chinese readers, on the other hand, 
can now read Goethe, Heinrich Mann 
and Boll's Lost Honour of Kalhrina 
Blum. 

Yet there is a public for good Chinese 
literature, as shown by the success of 
Hans Christoph Ituch's Ruwuhll edition 
of Lu Ilsun essays. The Collapse of l.ei- 
feng Pagoda. 

Lu.lUtn * ihuil jluiy l lit iuu. bluij 
of Ah Q lias also been successfully 
dramatised at Bochum Schauspiclliaus. 

A change seems imminent, with (he 
Berlin conference marking Lhe start of the 
most ambitious literary venture in modern 
West German Sinology. 

Wolfgang Kubin has assumed overall 
responsibility for a planned eight-vo- 
lume edition of the collected works of 
Lit Hsun, including stories, poem, essays 
and letters. 

Translations will be by a large number 
of West German Sinologists and will 
provide German readers for the first 
time with access to the works of an auth- 
or long regarded internationally as a 
master. Ingo Schafer 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
fDr Deutschland, 13 October 1978) 


Universities to take in 

• i ■ 

450 Chinese students 



n®:* .‘f T 

eut-teW 

T he scientific cooperation treaty of 9 
October between Bonn and Peking 
wilt hold out (lie possibility of 300 y bung 
Chinese scientists, 50 senior and' 100 
junior students attending German univer- 
sity courses after 1979, : : 

Peking lias said it wants these scien- 
tists and students to live with Gerriian 
fiuniliesj ■ •' 

Details of the programme, which un- 
derscores the Chinese policy of opening 
up towards the West, have been, discuss- 
ed between China’s Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Fang Yi and 1 Walter Braun, presi- 


dent of the Standing Conference of 
Germari State Ministers of Education. 

China wants the- programme to start, 
in 1979. Fang Yi made it clear that he 
corisidefs' 1980 “much too late” 

The researchers and students will 
mostly be natural scientist, and to pre- 
pare them for their < further studies -in 
the Federal Republic Peking is interest- 
ed in Gemuin lecturers (perhaps stu- 
dent) codling to China. • -, « 

Herr Braun welcomed Mr Fhng. Yi’s 
proposal lo fevive the tradition of Tung- 
Chi University in Shanghai, established 
as a German medical school in 1906 
with German as its language. 

The scientific cooperation treaty is in-t 
itially for;five years.: dpa 

(Kfllner Stadt-Anzeiger, 1 0 October 1 978) 


Experts predict 
more Third 
World clashes 

C lashes in the Third World will in- 
crease in the 1980s, this year’s West 
Berlin conference of the East European 
Studies. Association has been told. ' 
Forecasting political and economic 
developments in the decade ahead, the 
conference felt that while the West was 
interested in stability in the Third 
World, the Soviet Union was mainly in- 
terested in fomenting tension and 
Unrest. 

Cologne industrialist Otto Wolff Von 
Amcrongen also expected sliffer com- 
petition between the East bloc and de- 
veloping countries on world markets. 

Christoph Bertram of tlic Institute of 
Strategic Studies, London, dealt witli the 
strategic significance of the Third World 
in East-West ties over the coming de- 
cade, 

lie forecast continued rivalry between 
l he United Stales amt the Soviet Union 
in the 80s and growing conflict in the 
Third World. 

Apart from South Africa, a special 
case, this conflict would have less to do 
with East-West rivalry than with "tradi- 
tional unsolved rivalries and domestic 
disputes, disputed frontiers, strivings for 
regional hegemony and religious 
clashes." 

1 lie world had changed and Easi- 
West rivalry was no longer the only 
Lind not even the most dangerous) 
source of conflict, Bertram said. 

The deterrent worked in the West ami 
in the Cast bloc, hut this hy no means 
pre> Imle.l lhe p<-». \ihilily «.f d nv.'i-r ir. ! 
threats. 

The Soviet Union and the West had 
different interests regarding clashes be- 
tween the developing com dries. The in- 
dustrialised West, he said, was mainly 
interested in unhindered access to 
commodity supplies. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
was not primarily interested in raw ma- 
terials, but with geographical considera- 
tions. 

For Moscow the Third World had 
strategic significance because die Krem- 
lin was keen to enhance its world power 
status. 

Thus the Soviet Llnion relied mainly 
on military aid to gain political influ- 
ence in the Third World. Little weight 
was attached to development aid. 

Herr Bertram does not believe Soviet 
military intervention will bear political 
fruit. In his view intervention fails be- 
cause it is based on self-interest and the 
Third' World jealously guards its 
independence: ‘ 

Besides, the political and economic 
importance of the developing countries 
was kteadfiy increasing. ; : 

Regional conflicts 1 might lead to in- 
ternational tension, he said. Unresolved 
issues in the Third World also provided 
the Soviet Union with ample opportuni- 
ty of gaining political ' capital from mili- 
tary intervention, even though the gniri 
might only be temporary.' 

Alwin BrUck, parliamentary stale sec- 
retary to the Bonn Economic Coopera- 
tion ^Ministry, ' called East-West ties 
anachronistic; but said this did not mean 
that they were no longer dangerous. 

Eflst-West rivalry should increasingly 
be regarded’ ds a massive waste of re- 
sources on armaments'.' With 800 million 
people dying 1 of- starvation* It was mad- 
ness *td spend $350, 000m a year on the 
amis race. - - ' - ‘ ' Peter Weer/t 

(Die Well, 16 October 1978) 
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Drug fighter 
spells out , 
horrors 

A bout, 80 pe^ cent of drug casualties 
die in their own bcdi iii friends’ 
apartments or in a toilet, according to a 
report by a policeman on Icii years’ ex- 
perience with' addicts. 

The outward circumstances of death 
through the nedlc are as typical as the 
embryo posture of people dying from 
exposure: drug casualties are. either 
prone and stretched out (when pitting 
death unconscious) or they are doubled 
over as if iij pain (if death conies during 
withdrawal symptoms). 

The man describing death' from drugs 
is polite officer .Peler Lposi deputy head 
or the narcotics squad . in Frankfurt, 
where this y ear’s 25 th drug death hu$ 
just been recorded. 

Herr Loos has spent a decade on the 
heroin front. The first two heroin deaths 
in Frankfurt occurred in !%9.'By 1972, 
there were twelve. 

The victims died of Clio consequences 
of yeurs of drug abuse. In !97.l deqili 
from drugs ehunged its Jace in Frank- 
furt. For the first time the victims (Mime 
out of nine) died from overdoses. From 
then on. fatalities snowballed: 13 in 
1974; 15 in 1975; 22 in ,197b; 23 in 
1977; and 25 so fur. this yeur — a total 
of 173 since ,I9 o9. 

Herr [.oos blames drug deaths on: 
overdoses; sensitive phases (temporary 
over-sensitivity, ,to the drug); over-reac- 
tion to . incompatible additives . (strych- 
nine and various tr.mquiltsers\ asphyxia- 
tion (the casualty is. choked by his own 
vomit); chronic hepatitis as a result of 
drug abuse; and suicide. 

Analysis of fatal drug addiction shows 
that the average addiction lasts for five 
years, ending in death in nine out of ten 


Three-fifths of this five-year period 
ure spent with threshold drugs (hashish 
marijuana, valorem, man t rax and valium); 
the remaining two-fifths on hard drugs. • 

There are, of course, exceptions. Herr 
Loos has among his “customers” two 
fixers who have been main lining for ten 
years. Both are so ill as to be walking 
corpses. 

“Their brain : damage is such that no 
hospital in the world could repair it,” 
says Loos. . , 

Peter .Lops Iras asked numerous ' de*. 
alers about their lives over the past ten 
years. It turned out [hat 60 to 70 per 
cent were criminals to start with (larce- 
ny, burglary, dealing in stolen goods), 
and hbped to make more money by de- 
aling in drugs. , 

Herr Loos sees, only one way of put- 
ting an end totfi? heroin boqpri 
“Demand must be made to drop to 2cra 
The dealers will then disappear of their 
ovyn accqrd.’ 4 ", '• * " 

, Huns-Hellmuth Kann^nhcrg 

(KSIner Slndl-Anrcjgor, 13 October 19781 


Youth aggression theories 1 
come under scrutiny 


A bout 1.300 educationalists, jurists 
and others dealing with’ children at- 
tended a conference on aggression in 
children and juveniles hdd. .by, Action 
Youth Protection of, Baden-WUrttemlrerg, 
in the Doblingen Congress Centre. . . ' , . 

Five hundrejt pepple. .who wanted to 
attend c6uld not g'ei seats! 1 ' 

_ The two main papers read and. disciis- : 
sions in a niiliiber of Worji groups W^re 
intended to provide answers on the 
causes of juvenile Aggression. '' •' 

In its invitation. Action Youth Protect 
tion warned against expecting solutions 
froiii the congress. The lack of finsWers 
became evident when, having read thetf 
pdpers,' Professors Tobias Brochdr, whise 
paper was called Agression fro'mirPsy- 
cho-Social Vantage Point, a'nd Paul Leyi 
hausen, who 1 delved into 1. Aggression 


1 '! 1 

Essen therapists offer 


one sex course 


B y dialling £ssen,79 33 33 people in 
the Ruhr area can obtain advice oil 
matters of sex every Monday between 
7.00 and 9.00 p.m. 

The Essen Volksliochschule (people’s 
university, an adult education institution 
for extramural studies) was the first in 
the Federal Republic of Germany to do 
something about this delicate subject. 

Initially; the telephone will be man- 
ned by a psychotherapist who is at the 
same time a inedical doctor specialising 
in this field. Should the mimh'ri 1 of ‘in- 
coming calls be such as to overtax one 
man, additional experts will be provided. 

Gerd Hergen LUbben, 41. the director 
of the Volksliochschule, dislikes the 
term “sex telephone” for his innovative 
idea. 

To make it clear that the purpose of 


Violence without ideals 


Continued from page 12 
trnted” and“broken desperadoes.” "They 
are thrown back upon themselves, mean- 
ing that they have only the alternative 
of resorting to drugs, alcohol, psychothe- 
rapy or attempting to find a personal 
identity through the. uiban guerrilla 
movement.” 

Cunqus)y, the' public sees the terror- 
ists os they would like to be' seen: as a 
gang of cold and calculating criminals, 
stopping at nothing - not even their 
own death. 

.But behind the facade we find. little 
left of this strength and energy. They 
arc qlever, brutal and ruthless. But they 
arc no giants. 

. Their Weltanschauung is jn keeping 
with the snivelling attitude which, much 
to his surprise, the author and avowed 
communist Marlin Wal$er met with at 
the Hamburg literature festival Literj- 
trubcl, ... . 

When Walser said that tilings wore 
nuii'li worse a few thousand, a few 
hundred or even ■ 40,. years ago, the 
youthful audience protested vehemently. 
And when he. named the Inquisition, 
Witchhunts and bloodbaths as examples; 
the audience Iquglred derisively, shout- 
ing: “What is all this compared with, the 
Extremists Act?" They simply refused to 
face the fact that youth was worse off in 
the past. 


But it is not only the great dissatisfac- 
tion with the state of our world that 
motivates terrorists. 

Some of them whose , past history is 
known demonstrate that personal' tra- 
gedies (or what they consider tragedies) 
were instrumental in their embarking on 
a career of violence. 

In some instances this was triggered 
by everyday experience, shrugged off by 
more robust personalities. 

Baumann put it this way; “Those cha- 
racters were warped anyway, and I can 
see with myself- now that the whole 
tiling amounts to running away from 
love into absolute violence." 

In love with themselves qnd their 
ideas, which , hove little jo. do with real- 
ity, terrorists cultivate the heroic gesture, 
all the way to. suicide as a revolutionary 
signal. \ , 

They talk themselves inlq believing 
that the destiny of man* depends on the- 
ir unselfish action, endowing that from 
which they suffer with a .higher mean- 
ing, caring little that they make others 
suffer. Therein' lies their failure as 
human beings - more so than in their 
criminal actions. ■. , ,. , 

Thornton Wilder once said; “The pity 
about do-gooders is’ that they do not 
begin with' themselves”' < 

Wolfgang Wagner 

> (Hannover sclie Allgemeina, 14 October 1978 ) 


the operation is educational, he prefers 
to talk of a “telephone course on sex." 
; Says Herr Llibben; “What I envisage 
is not only for people with problems to 
make use of the new service, but also 
those who would simply like to obtain 
reliable information. As a result,, I can- 
not see why we should treat the subject 
of sex as a taboo in our further educa- 
tion programme. Although sexual free- 
dom has increased in the recent past* 
the number of people with problems -in 
Unit sector has in no way diminished. 

In fact,” he says, the opposite seems 
to be the case. There is a lack of 
information that would enable the 
people to make use of greater freedom in 
that sphere.” 

, , I ^ | 

He, would also like to see, t|ie public 
occupying itself with matters of sex as a 
“learning process.” 

Though much is being written on sex 
nowadays, Herr Llibben sayS there Is a 
lack of custom rm ad ^ information that 
would fit any given situation. 

Many people shy away from consult- 
ing a doctor or counsellors. The' “sex 
telephone" enables them, to remain ano- 
nymous and opeiily disebss 1 medical and 
family problems. 1 ' " 1 ' 

The counsellor at the other end oftlid 
line is also to remain anonymous. Thtt 
enables him to make use of personal 
experience in counselling. 

Says Dr. X: “I am very curious myself 
to see what will come of the project. So 
far, we have no experience with such a 
service tp fall back on ” , 

• Tire cdl£r can raise any question, rang- 
ing from the Pill via impotence all the 
way to abortion. 

Since there are matters which cannot 
be clarified without an examination, Dr 
X wants to put his callers in touch with 
specialists, marriage counselling insti- 
tutes and the like, . ., ,i ; n - 

He might also reeommfend - a- Volks* 
hochsclwle ,. course (which was 'started 
Simultaneously with the’ new' service) ien- 
Utled ‘‘Psycho-Social ■ Counselling am} 
Further Education in Matters of Sex,” 
Attendance is not expected to!exceed 20 
initially. < . . .... 1( : , . , 

There was a good reason to pick 
Monday as the day for the newsservice 
Experience shows, that most conflicts of 
this nature arise over the' weekend;/ i ij», 

1 ' • ' HontZimmennanh ■> 

(Stuttgorter Nrichrtchten, S Oct.ober 19.78) 


from- a Bio-Anthropological Viewpoint 
“ raced the critical questions of two S n C . 
cialised journalists. 

Beatrice Flad-Schnorrenbeig of Fiaut 
furtcr Allgemdne Zeitung probably fl 
pressed the feelings of the majority of 
those present when she pointed to \h 
uncertainties still attached to oggressiw 
and its possible causes, 

. . Tire reaction . was largely 'due ' in \h 
fact .that Profqssor , B rocjier, ’ after expl2 
ning the three most impbrtanf thebrin 
on aggression - innate instinct, Veactiori 
to disappointment and imitation - went 
on to point out - that none' ! df! these 'hid 
bebn scientifically, established; ■:> ■ 

• It might also have bden- due to ft 
putting forward the definition of Amerv 
can. psychologists -who hold that aggres- 
sion -is an attitude aimed at hurting 
others, then going on to elaborate on 
forms of aggression which did not fit 
this definition, But he had said from the 
beginning that the term “aggression" 
vyas unclear. 

..Nor, did , the congress contribute 
towards clarifying it or Professor Broclier 
could not have said at the end of the 
discussion: “We all have our aggres- 
sions . . . thank goodness." 

Like Leyhaus^n, lie wanted to say tied 
the jeopahly in which aggression places 
man is simply pari of being human and 
all that matters is that this potential 
should not be understood as harmful in 
itself, the 1 important tiling being that 
no-on*' gels hurt by il. 

Asked how : one could learn lliis. Pro- 
fessor Broclier said education should 
give a -high priority to the evolution of 
sensitivity, parents and teachers should 
talk to one other more and there should 
be- more spontaneity in .parpnt-child re- 
lations. Elmar Reiimer 

(Stuttgorter Nuclirichtcn, 13 October 197B) 

Treat speech blocks 
early say experts 

'• :j.-‘ ' 1 i * * 

A bout 1.2 million West Germans suf- 
fer from speech impediments says 
the. German Society of Speech Therapy. 

. - Some 18i to <20 per cent ■ of - pre-school 
age Children stutter,; stammer, or lisp 'hud 
80 to 90 - per "cent of them I coiild be 
spared special schools, ,if i thejf. .impedi- 
ment jwere recognised and treated; in 
time. i; j ;|. ,- 

. Su$$e, particularly prevpieqt ,qmqng 
stuttere^ flue' to, .their, isolation, arjO&i 
(nicitje, as the ip^cho-^dcist .. result <*(,« 
speech impediment., could, be prevent 
w ^jche^ r ^ 

V*iiT, 1 P^ioUc. does] hot -vieyfi-fP^fl 
impediments as a disability,, accqrrjjfl&if? 
?if.My by. Marburg. Umverrslty. . 

With its. 4,000 'speech ;|h^rapibs, Wpl 
Germany is \inder r supiilied;'aria 
ing .ro life Sending Conference of win- 
isteis of Educritloh, $0 per cent brsinff: 
rets receive ho prbpertiteatrifcht,' , '' ;l , 
Sdfrie ' 1,000 theWpiitS fefcerttly W^ 
ed a congress of tire German Society ^ 
Sjbebch Therapy to f di : scuss nerfvtoeth&fe; 

! The meeting centred farouiid tltd 1 
apeutlc fiiftctlon' of" the' f&riillj'. ^ 
speech expert Otto> Friedrich ■.WiHin* 
denburg , put \ it, / frequently ... the ■ fW® 
environment .makes a : person . jllr k ^iii > "fl 
juPften.a ehild suffering froro.a spetfj 
impediment l?esqmes i a,iecapegqa.t J I# 
mg.toipent up aggressions wlrieh (OW/W 
directed at others or Inwardly. 1 
n < / <?W4«ut?e)i^Z^tuntr.' 
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Blind sportsmen enjoy 
taking hard knocks 


R ollcrhall is a kind of soccer for the 
blind and in the gym you can hear 
a pin drop. Silence Is vital, or players 
jwould not be able to hear the two- 
.kilo medicine ball with a built-in bell. 

The game is played by two teams of 
three: two backs defending a six-metre 
goal-line and a goal-scoring forward. 

; They wear as much padding as ice 
hockey players. Rollerball may be slower 
but the players lake knocks and get 
bruises, often heading the ball out of 
harm’s way from poii.il-blauk distances. 

It is not a sport for the faint-hearted. 
Sighted speclutors hage been known to 
leave the gym early looking pale, hor- 
rified by the seeming brutality. 

National championships were held in 
Duisburg on 21 October, and one of Hie 


sight in his one good eye. There was 
nothing doctors could do. Before long 
he was blind. 

He may be blind but he is as keen on 
sport as ever. His living-room at home 
looks like a broadcasting studio, full of 
radios and tape decks. 

Many blind people are radio hams, a 
hobby well suited lo their disability. 
Hearing has lo stand substitute for 
vision. 

Sou ml is what they go by, both on tlie : 
street and in sport. In the 100 metres 
they are out of the starling-blocks as 
fast as anyone else, then the difference 
starts. 

They run by ear, as it were, yet some- 
how manage to keep to their lanes with 
uncanny accuracy. They home in on 


— C* — imu um. Ul | KIW B * * ■■■ 

.competitors was Hermann- Josef Kurzcn,; il ^ cs w '^ 1 megaphones at the finishing- 

11 t a f 


22, from Dortmund. 

• He is one of 76 members of a Dort- 
mund sports club for the blind, the only 
one of its kind in the country. 

Some members were blind from birth 
(an overdose of oxygen in lire incubator 
incapacitates (he retina). Others lost their 
sight in accidents. Club membership 
Increases by the day. 

Conversation with them is lively. 
They are full of fun, extremely critical 
and absolutely uninhibited. They can see 
neither the short hand notebook nor the 
tape recorder. 

Kurzen was blind in one eye from an 
early age hut could sec well with lire 
oilier until a game of football three 
years ago. 

He was wearing his reading glasses and 
uas hit full in the face by a soccer ball. 
A few days later lie began to lose the 
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taotpower on the Ring 

Brand prlx for athletes: Nlirbu^nfl face'trad«V^McpuMial[y 
^shoBs to tha sound of snarling engines, is .taken °yarby 5,300 
S aT * Pitting themselves against the 1 22^kn1 

W ho qualified, 3,036 want around In under ZhrS ZO mfn. 
Winner was Hans-Jtirgen Ortmann in 1: 16:08. (PhatoiSvea Simon).: 


It is an ability that has (o lie learnt. 
Kurzcn recalls that on his first attempt 
lie ran straight into a group of specta- 
tors. 

But the blind clearly benefit enor- 
mously from acquiring skills of direc- 
tion-finding and maintaining equili- 
brium. What they learn from sport is 
extremely useful in everyday life. 

Yet only fi\e per cent or so of the 
70,000 blind people in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany go in for spurt. In 
sports elubs for the handicapped they 
feel outsiders, and there is little they can 
do in clubs for Hie general public. 

IL is a stmy laic. Spurt k> even neg- ( 
leclcd at schools for the blind. 

So how can one help? The blind are 
handicapped but not ill. They need 
someone to take them to the jetty hut 
they are quite capable of rowing for 
themselves. They 
cun also ride horses 
or jump on trampo- 
lines. It is amazing 
to see them per- 
forming forward 
and backward somer- 
saults with con- 
summate ease. 
Swimming and judo 
are sports in which; 
their handicap hard- 
ly matters. But peo-, 
pie with normal; 
vision often feel| 
unable to take the' 
blind seriously. The 
easiest way to over-i 
come inhibitions oni 
both sides is in a! 
club. Kuizen takes 1 
his sport seriously! 
and proves the! 
point that the blindl 
are no Ics^ ambi-j 
tious than* the; 
sighted. The inipor-j 
(ance of sport for 
the blind is! clearly; 

underestimated. ; 
Kurzen runs;.’ his) 
fingertips along the 
lines of BraUld; in ai 
newspaper fori thej 
blind. “DamiV it,"j 
lie says, “no sports 
L news again.” 

radkV toMcff u MtalEy .. . 

aken py«r by 5,300 ; 

RKiii trsdr 'Of the ’<• ■ (Frankfutle 
BKnt trrat. UT xpe AllsemetneZeiiuni 

unrfflr Znrt zu mfrii far Deuischjsnd 

. (PhotOLSvea Simon).:.- - .UOciobar 1978 










No sport for the faint-hearted: Blind roltarfaall players get roady It) contest a throw-in 
In the tasting sport. (Ph..to: ScUicsi fi «) 

Sports Foundation starts 
its run-up for Moscow 

T he Spurts Aid Foundation, set up lo At a 14 November meeting of the 
channel donations towards lop- foundation’s board of governor, a Jun-‘ 

flight amateur sport in preparation for ior Sportsman of the Year will be 

I lie 1972 Munich Olympics by Frankfurt ' crowned. Winners will take home a use- 
niail-ordcr magnate and Olympic fill grant. 

t , i|iic’>lrian gold medallist Jusef Necker- hirst prize will he worth l)Mi:,iJUH' 
inann. has nut been in Hie news much and runners-up will get DMojKiO and 
recently. I 'M 3.000 in c.isli. Herr Neckcnu.mn 

Bm il is Mill helping iiilileies and in s.ij s lie i. ha 1 . ing no dil'liculty in finding 

a year iluit li:ii been hearteningly sue- donors lur the award scheme. 

lcssM for many sports in West (lOrma- This is more than can he .said for Hie 

ny, Herr Neckcrni.mil delivered an an- u ur k i| 11? fouinlalion as a whole. Sale:; 
mini report with an eye to the l (, su 0 f special postage stamps with a charity 
l Hj iiipu .. f _ oUtLlinigc emu muiL uiuiiey, as always. 

' r, T\TT- , . , l , ,^ n,,,kfl,rt ’. S Hostaec stamp rtvcmw h : i, nrllcd 

I1.IZJ llolil II. 1‘j.liJ 157 jIIiIl- I’S ri-.fH- i)j|5 m siiitc l.iil April jlono. Hut niorc 

'. n « b:ll V" e ^"'/•'■■.Sports money is lo pr.p Jn; for Uk- 

Aid ro.m.lstior 1 «hc ,wo,i pol.l siIut or M C1SC 0.1 Olympics. 

Iifoiizc at world or European champion- T . . , f . ... . , 

ships so f.,r this jvrir. Thts car t ho foun.1.tion has nu.lo Jo 

The Ibundjtlon has b™, going for "" ojn , i N ?' r J ™ r ;,I,J 

1 1 y«rs. during which time £[50 Mh- m ' ,M DM 1 :,n H 1,1 ^ 

Ictos have benefited from grants folall- There is lottery revenue and several 
ing about DM 70m. hundred thousand den tic he marks a year 

Field and track athletes have taken ^ 10111 sa ^ s hy a depart- 

ure largest share, DM 7.6m, followed by n,e ? 1 slore c ' ,a * 11 - 
swimmers, with about DM6m, and an other couple of cheery little 

oarsmen, with about DM4m. cartoon figures, Sporlbilly and Sportsusy, 

' Athletes now receiving financial assis- w *h also raise funds, however boring the 
lance number 2,061. Field and track alh- prospect may sound, 
letes have benefited from grants to tailing Donations from the public are also 
about DM70m. welcome. Only recently an old-age pen- 

Special importance is attached to hel- sioner sent the foundation bonds worth 
ping promising youngsters: 1,148 mem- DM4,000 to help sporting amateurs 
bers of what is called the C squad. A compete internationally. 

.new award scheme has been launched to Hamid Pieper ■ 

encourage them. (Sflddeulucha Zeitung. 17 Oclobui 1 97S) 

f JAEGER'S INTERf RAVEL 


WORLD GUIftE TQ TRAVEL AGENCfJES AND SELECTED HOTELS 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL — World Guide to Trovei‘ Agencies arid 
selected Hotels — is a manuql containing addresses and de- 
tailed information .about speclql services of 2Q00Q travel agen- 
cies from 150 countries throughout the world, supplemented by 
advertisements of hotels ana other tourist enterprises. 

JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL Is a valuable aid for all those who wish 
lo get Into contact with travel agents dll over the world, obtain 
Informqilon about. their services s or w„ha want rio-.publisfr pin- 
pointed advertiseirierits. ; ■ r ' * ■ . . ; - 5 * ■w* >. 

JAEGER’S 'INT^RTRikVEL' iari’ tib 'delivered Irhmd'dldtely' at the 
price of DM please pr^er it direclfy from us or request 

a copy for Inspection without Commitment. We will also be 
pleased to Inform you about the possibilities of advertising In 
this book, 

JAEGER-VERLAG GMBH, P0B 110320, D-6100 DARMSTADT 


